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ol state 1326 | Constitutionalism Armed.” 1307 | Professor Jowett’s lectures on the Greek language, has been 
HOME «.-vsseeereverseverersrseeerecesereenes a a ee sees —aod invited to recant, or give greater explicitness to his charge, by 

** 1399 | MUSIC ........0000 chine e “ve 1341 | a fellow-student, Mr. Duckworth, of Trinity. Mr. Bramley 

Posrscuirt TO THE WEEK'S News— 1330 | PUNE Apri ter declines to recant, and replies that “it is much easier to note a 
Money-Market........eerveresesesserveees 1330 7 etsteenenlinesee tis 1341 | result than to analyze the process by which it was effected,”— 
Sewer ra DA 121 |PErated renters... wee] in other words, as every plaintif? knows, that itis much easier 
Re ey —o . B ape of Gen Eagan. - 143) to make charges than to justify them, An anonymous 
The Result of an American War | _—‘The City of the Saints * i345 |“ Undergraduate” tells his sufferings in a way so similar that 
oo Bettsh Gnd American Com- mesl Se ae Sonne 14"! the public compassion confounds him with Mr. Bramley. 


\ f France on the San i i — | From his unseen confessional he pours into the ear of the 
sas ieportal Peaiiant ¥ ; = ane, Massing, mse wee ee Se University his profound regret that Mr. Jowett’s lectures in 
——————— = | Gréyk had opened in his mind “ new lines of thought,”—like 
NOTICE. a sutiden chasm yawning in the flint,—which he found only 
“Tue Srectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for | leisure and sea air adequate to obliterate. This physical 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had | andgspiritual invalid finds a satirist in some second Under- 


the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. | graduate, who affirms that M r. Mansel’s lectures had thrown 
——————— - : |} him into an abyss of doubt, from which Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
r 7 . _— | Notes on Rational Religion at length rescued him,—but not 
NEW S OF THE WEEK, ‘till his mental iaiatie had ensured his failure in the 
as schools. He proposes to the University to take away all but 
O further progress has been made in the American | 40]. of Mr. Mansel’s salary, and to restore it by instalments 
quarrel. The anger at first displayed in England has | as that gentleman’s faith gradually deepens! While the dii 
settled down into a calm decision that the law, whatever it | minores of Oxford thus mimic the solemn debate so recently 
be—and there is no doubt upon that point—shall be effee- | held on the Universit) Olympus, the leader, whose destiny is 
tively carried out, and the uation awaits with calmness the | at stake, remains unmoved in his tents. ’ 
reply of the American Government. The British demand, | —____—. 
sent on Saturday last, is said to include the release of the! Mr. Cobden has written a very foolish letter to the Roch- 
two Commissioners, and there is no doubt that this is sub-| dale meeting, on international law—very foolish, we mean, 
stantially true. But it is difficult to believe that the Cabinet ! for the purpose he had in view. The Congress of Paris had 
has left no loophole whatever for argument, if urged in a} laid down the rule that neutral ships should cover enemies’ 
irit of honest conciliation. General Scott, in a letter ad-| goods, except contraband of war. The shipowners said 
ressed to the Paris journals, denies that the American very justly that such a provision would fall rather on the 
Government ordered the seizure of Messrs. Mason and | belligerent’s shipping interest than on his commerce only ; 
Slidell, and trusts that England will not go to war without | and that it ought to be extended, so that all private property 
more serious provocation. His tone is throughout conci-| other than contraband of war, whether in a belligerent or 
latory, though he treats the affair too much as an accident | neutral ship, should be exempt from capture ; otherwise the 
involving no widespread consequences, and his letter affords | neutrals get the whole benefit of the carrying trade without 
a marked contrast to the Judicrous rodomontade in which | any necessary injury to either belligerent’s commerce. Mr. 
the American papers indulge. Of new facts there are simply | Cobden goes a step farther again, and a step too far for his 
none, except that Mr. Seward has selected an officer to| purpose. He asks that all neutral ships shall be absolutely 
fortify Maine, which may mean that he expects a war, or|exempt from search, whether carrying contraband of war 
that he simply dreads it. jor not. This overleaps itself. It would allow a neutral to 
ia ND | furnish a belligerent with any stores or ammunitions, almost 
The speeches of the week have been principally on the Ame- | without danger of exposure. Such a proposal is but too 
rican war, and of these the most important was Mr. Bright's. | likely to injure the cause of the more reasonable thesis of 
The Member for Rochdale, in a burst of most eloquent | our shipowners. 
argument, defended the right of the Union to refuse to/| _————- -— 
become an heptarchy, and denounced the conduct of men| Dr, Cullen has declared that all members of secret 
who had overturned a free Government to found one based | societies are ex fucto cut off from the Church, and called on 
upon bondage. On the dispute with England he was, how- | all Irishmen to remember that such societies are rampant in 
ever, less satisfactory. He allowed that the seizure of the | Italy, and that Lreland, with all its misfortunes, is not mis- 
two Commissioners was a “ bad and impolitic act,” and only | governed like Piedmont. The speech will do good by deterring 
urged the people to calmness, and the Government not to all sincere and all superstitious Catholics from joining the 
drift into war. But his remarks lacked national feeling, and! Ribbon movements. It is the union of the priests with the 
leave the impression—not embodied, indeed, in one sentence, | people which makes these associations so strong. It must 
but pervading the whole speech like a bad scent—that rather | not be forgotten that the rules of the secret societies inter- 
than war with America * would relinguish the right of|fere with the duty of confession, and that Catholicism every- 
asylum. Mr. Howe, Premier of Nova Scotia, has declared ina | where has tried to proscribe freemasonry. 
recent lecture at Ashton-under-Lyne, that the colonists, ex- | ——— --— 
posed as they are, would welcome this war. Lord Fermoy! The French Senate met on the 2ud of December, and the 
and Mr. Lewis also have addressed the electors of Maryle- | Senatus Consultum, modifying the system of discussing the 
bone : they were so violent against the North, that some | budget, was immediately laid before it. The budget is to 
unlucky individuals hissed, and were promptly told that the | be voted by sections, which means, we believe, that the whole 
North had organized a system of paid espionage. The North of the charges under each head—as, for example, police, mili- 
8 done many silly things, but spending its money in order tary, and naval—must be voted en bloc, and supplementary 
to interrupt members for Marylebone is an imbecility to | credits can only be granted “in virtue of a law,” 7. e. after 
which, the electors may rely on it, the North has not yet|a Parliamentary discussion. Some hope seems to have ex- 
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descended. | isted in Paris that the Senatus Consultum would widen the 
! ye terms of the imperial promise ; but it has been disappointed, 
The Jowett controversy has been raging fiercely at Oxford. | and the Chambers still cannot object, except to the sum 

y sig ) J 


Anonymous and signed circulars have been flying about the expended on each department. 
University. Mr. Bramley, of Magdalen College, who had | —_—__—_—_————— 
Stated in congregation that his faith had been undermined by! The stockbrokers of Paris have broken out into idolatry 
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The financial decree of the 12th of November has had for | majority of the Chamber are reported to be satisfied with his exa, 
one of its results to abolish the admission fee to the| uations. Moreover, M. Ratazzi has delivered a speech, only a Me 
Bourse. Their gratitude is boundless, and they wish for a| '™*"y of which has reached England, in which he declares that the 
statue of their god. “ Allow us,” they say, “to raise a cree ameter oe os ae and that 
° es " d have be qually defes y 
monument of our gratitude, by placing the statue of your to wish to join the Ministry, to which 4 would sadn 
Majesty 1 the Palace of the Bourse. The warrior will | trative ability. M. Buoncompagni, governor of the Heir hoses 
have his triumphal column on our public thoroughfares. The | seems to have made a somewhat indisereet statement that Ith 
statue of the Prince Pacificator in the Palace of the Bourse | attack Austria whenever she had 300,000 men, but ia be 
will protect those immense negotiations which fertilize the | only a telegram. The Left , or Brofferio’s party, condemn Iteasol 
labours of nations, and proclaim the wisdom of sovereigns.” | thew leader, exclaiming, “This man promised to bring us to Roar 
The tenderness and “nice feeling” of this address touched and he cannot even deliver a letter there!” The balance of proba, 
the heart of Majesty, but the tutelary statue was not ac- ee seems as yet in favour of the Premier, and of his plan of 
corded; the Prince Pacificator no doubt fearing that his|"“]; js stated that the Italian deGeit for the poe 
place in the Temple of Fame might be endangered by so | eight millions sterling. The project of the Minister cf Finance fe. 
conspicuous a situation above the shrineof Mammon. A } laying a tax on titles has failed, the Houses thinking too edt - 
portrait was vouchsafed instead, which gives the Em-| importance given to the subject. It is becoming a habit, it would 
peror the position rather of a patron saint of the Stock | appear, in Italy, to drop tithes, and rely, in the case of the great 
Exchange than of a guardian deity. It is to hang in the | families, solely upon descent. Lt does not matter much to a Doria 
Bourse committee-room, where political speculators, as they whether he.is called Duke or not, as the Genoese do not forget 
pass it by, will no doubt often waft it—with better reason their history. a 
—the same cajolery and menaces which ignorant Roman Ca-|  yussiy —'The Russians will hold a festival in August at Never 
tholics lavish on their Madonna. rod, to celebrate the thousandth year of their existence as a nation, 
ei ——_———— | An industrial exhibition has just been closed in St. Petersbure 
The Ministry of Baron Ricasoli still seems safe, though | which exhibited remarkable advance. The show of linens and sheet. 
Cialdini has joined the Opposition. Ratazzi, the chief of the | iron was remarkably good, and the Russians are becoming skilled in 
French party, has acknowledged that the failure of negotia- | clockwork aud jewellery. ‘The cotton-mills are almost all closed, 
tions for Rome is not the fault of the Ministry, and that no | I'wo pictures are spoken of amongst the many which Russia wil] 
other could have been more successful. The admission is | Se to the Buglish great Exhibition. One of these is the “ Destrue. 
frank, and will do much to smooth Ratazzi’s way to the | Hou,of Pompeii,” by Bruloff, and the other the “ Brazen Serpent,” 


| by Bruni, both enormously large. The specialty of the Russian s 
“= ? : ee ig J a ale . | by Bruni, nously large. specialty of the Russian schoo] 
Cabinet, where his skill in internal administration seems to | y§ of every other Asiatic sehool, is low comedy, ; 
be greatly required. 
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‘ oo i Turkry,—Fuad Pacha has been named Grand Vizier; and as he is 
A proposal is talked of officially, to collect an army of} a man of energy, something is hoped from his administration. Wha 
50,000 men at Aldershott during the Exhibition of 1862. _| is wanted, however, is a financier. The paper money, called cainds, 
| has been issued too fast, and is falling toa terrible discount, and 

Mr. Laird’s seat for the new borough of Birkenhead, | the Government appears to have no means of calling it in. No one, 
which was supposed certain, has been threatened by Mr. | however, knows its true amount ; and the Government intends to 
Brassey, son of the celebrated contractor. Mr. Brassey is | SY33°*' eae new security. The Government has succeeded in re- 
a really cultivated Liberal, and a formidable antagonist even | ~ mer a 00/. out of 214,000/., due for dividend in London ia 
* oS . 


to Mr. Laird. 


é Gudia.—A telegram announces the death of Lady Canning, wife of 
Fraure.—The French press is, on the whole, exceedingly friendly the Governor-General. | She was a daughter of Lord Stuart de 
to England in the San Jacinto case. The Pa/rie in particular, which Rothesay. The news from India is of no political importance, bat 
professes to have special news from Washington, and gives sketches of the report that the Governor-General intends to extend the Perpetual 
the British despatch to Lord Lyons, declares that England is per- | Settlement to the North-West is confirmed. 
fectly right, and that it will applaud everything which is done to ee 
shield the law of nations. The Presse says that “ England offers at Amerirr.—The interest of the American intelligence of the week is, 
this moment one of those spectacles which are the glory of a free | of course, concentrated on the reception in New York of the intelli. 
people.” The Temps says our moderation is worthy of a really free | gence of the capture of the Southern Commissioners. The leading 
ple. The Reoue des Deux Mondes docs justice to the steady neu- | legal authorities are said to have expressed opinions in favour of the 
trality of England, who has scrupled to place her interests above | legality of the capture, and the New York press, with scarcely an 
international law. The Revue Contemporaine calls the seizure “an in-| exception, applaud the decisive and patriotic action of Captain 
solent and brutal provocation,” in “which France is more interested | Wilkes. The New York Tribune says: 
than avy other country,” while the Siéc/e alone thinks the war will) « But what will Great Britain say to the taking of these two would-be envoys 
extend democratic ideas. Rumours are circulated that France intends | by force from one of her merchant vessels? We do not know, and do not greatly 
to offer an armed mediation, but they are only rumours, and the | care. We shall endeavour to say nothing on the law of the case that may even 
Patrie affirms it is no part of the duty of France to punish insults = calculated to forestal or embarrass the action of our Government. li Great 
<e " Wy oy w. rm | Britain demands the liberation of these gentlemen, and reparation for their 
offered to England. The Monite ur has not spoken. ., | Capture, we propose to sustain such respouse as our Government shall see fit to 
The Senate met on the 2nd of December, and M. Baroche laid} make. ‘For it isnot possible to make such demand without in substance coutess- 
before it a Senatus Consultum authorizing the voting of the budget | ing that the right to search American vessels for British seamen, and to take 
by sections, and forbidding supplementary credits except by virtue away those who are adjudged such—which was the principal cause of the war of 
cf alaw. ‘The Senate declined to hear the exposé des motifs read, 1812—has no foundation in public law. If, then, the British Government sees 


but it fill . } f the Monite It contai othiag fit to confess that it was utterly wrong in the collisions which engendered our 
ut it fills seven columns 0 ac Honiteur. COMLAINS NOUNS | last war—was wrong in every instance wherein she searched our merchant ships 


new beyond proof that the deficit of 40,000,000/. comprises the | for those claimed as native-born subjects of the British Crown—we trust our 
whole uncovered debts of the empire. Government will stand ready to deal wisely and generously with the venerable 
The Paris correspondent of the Times reports approaching changes | penitent. She need not admit that she was wrong in particularly flagrant 
in the Cabinet. M Magne will. it is said, retire, he having, as | stances, such as the attack of the Leopard on the Chesapeake, in 1808, and the 
" Tinigtes k t Se 23 d la red ‘tl t tl vegetal ss defi sit. | { burning of the Caroline at Schlosser (one of our docks) in the Niagara river, in 
talking Minister last Session, declared that there was no deficit, but | jpeg" Y¢ che is ready now to establish aud abide by any doctrine on the general 
asurplus. M. Baroche, also a talking Minister, has, it is said, not subject, we trust her proffers will be received with distinguished consideration. 
been effective, and will take the portfolio of public works, now held | But if she chooses to be satisfied with British precedents for the case immediately 
by M. Rouher, who will be appoited Minister of the Interior, vice | in hand, she can be supplied with them te her heart’s content. In either case, 
M. Persigny, who returns to England as Ambassador. M. Delangle, pose. Bes ision of Commander Wilkes has secured a substantial triumph 
Minister of Grace and Justice, will remain. ‘These statements are ~ ee " k se At 
all given as rumours, but some of them have been very frequently The New York Times praises Captain Wilkes most enthusiastically, 
repeated. x | but calculates that while the Tory party im England would raise an 
The Marquis de Flers, an official in the Cour des Comptes, has | ulery against the captain, the Liberals would successfully resist 
been Prem of corresponding with foreign journals, in order to their attempts to stir up the popular feeling for war. The Common 
bring the Government into contempt, and sentenced to two months’ | Council of New York had Oe meer Captain Wilkes with a resolu- 
imprisonment, and 2000 francs fine. M. de Flers seems to have | tou offering him the hospitalities of the city, and thanking him for 
made his letters interesting by repeating all the gossip circulating in his patriotic conduct. From the South we receive a summary of 
the bureaux, and would, even in England, have been dismissed. He | President Davis’s Message, which is determined and hopeful in tone. 
was condemned, however, on evidence extracted from letters scized | It states that after seven months’ war the Federals have gainec no ad- 
on their way through the post. Vantage whatever: they have not extended their occupancy of 
™ __ 2 eer | Southern soil, and have in mary places been obliged to stand on the 
Staly.—General Cialdini has joined the Italian opposition, and the | defensive. With reference to the affair of the Trent, President 
arty of action. He considers himself, it would seem, badly treated Davis says, “ ‘The claim of the United States to seize them in the 
y Ricasoli, and his junction with the Left has created a great sen- | streets ol Loudos would have becu as well founded as the seizure on 
aft. , ) . . . | a” ”» . - . . . . . . = 
sation. No clear statement of his wishes has yet been published, but | board the Trent. Southern accounts state that Fort Pickens, sup 
~ P Ms » - : - 
he is said to favour the motto, “All for Italy by Italians,” and to depre-| ported by two Federal frigates, had opened a bombardment on Pen- 
cate deference to France. M. Ricasoli, however, stands firm, and the | sacola. 
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> | 5,000,0002. ; but for the present year the balance is 7,000,0002. on 
Dome. | the other side, being the amount exported to that country up to the 
Monpay, Decemper 2nd. | 31st October. 
Jx a leading article on the improvement in the sanitary condition of 
British army effected by the late Lord Herbert, the Times quotes} vhs igo ros 0 
a highly interesting statistics on the subject, from a paper read stead Marshes, by the 19th Middlesex, or Working Men's College 
yD Farr at the recent mecting at the British Association. Some Volunteers, were distributed in Westminster Hall, on Monday night, 
r. fa a im © . ~ - » Baw = Chee a Tie nem - ’ - she. 
“46, of that improvement may be formed from the fact that the mor- | by Karl de Grey and Atipon. Phe regiment, S00 strong, marched 
idea of the British army, calculated on the average of the 10 years | to the Hall about eight o'clock, and were first of all addressed by 
tas 1846 had, in 1859, been reduced by 50 per cent. The death | Colonel Bathurst, the officer in command, who congratulated the 
ing » Hau, wry = : . : . ; . ore: »xte shich j P re lf. i 
ie of the Foot Guards had been reduced from 20 in 1000 to 9, and | COTPS On the great extent to w hic h it had prove d Se lf-supporting. 
hat of the line from 18 to 8. The mortality among all branches of Earl de Grey then said it was with great satisfaction that, as an 
t service was formerly 17 in 1000; for ‘the three years ending honorary member of the 19th Middlesex, he distributed prizes to the 
si as > Z s 4 ° =r 
+ the mortality at Shorncliffe and Aldershott was but 5 in 1000 ome for shooting, which showed that they were fully able to hold 
Soe « . ay . “ = 4 . . - ao wt - . » 8 ‘ : aoe : . ¥ . * . “ ~ ° . 
In the colonies the reduction is still more striking. In Newfound. | their own in that respect with any corps - the kingdom. 
jand the death rate has dropped from 11 to 4; in Nova Scotia and} He sincerely congratulated those who were winners, not merely because they 


- . L “ , ° , were winners, but because by their devotion to a noble science—for seience it 
New Brunwsick from 16 to 7; and in Bermuda from 34 to 14. The | was—tley had made themselves good shois and had put themselves in a position 


a : | 
startling result of this improvement, chiefly brought about by the | to do good service to their country should an emergency arise. He did not look 
goremitting labour of one man, was that at the end of 159 there } _ the mere money value of the any a3 being a matter of any importance. 
were alive and efficient a number of soldiers equal to an entire bat- (Hear, hear.) It their funds had peen expended in promoting the practical 
talion, who, had the old death rate prevailed, would have dropped | efi —_ of the a other = it had been — better — than in = 
. = 3 7 rse of that one vear. purchase of more costiy prizes, and he was sure t at every true olunteer wou 
into the grave in the course of tha : — . value the prizes he received not as so many guineas, but because it was a wit- 

— Eight more bodies have been recovered from the ruins in High- | ness of the proficiency which he had attained to among his comrades. (Hear, 
street, Edinburgh, raising the ascertained number of killed to 35: | hear.) When the Volunteer movement began, there were many persons who— 
32 escaped previously to the fall of the house, or were rescued alive not unnaturally * ie Green that . too much attention were paid to these 
from the ruins. ‘The excavations were continued until Friday night, | of Vola they would take the place of other equally important parts of the duties 


4 ’ ae : ats of Volunteers, and that while they were labouring to make themselves good 
when the mass of ruins was completely cleared away, the foundation shots, they would forget the no less urgent part of their instruction comprised in 


of the house, 18 feet below the level of the st reet laid bare, and the | the short word * drill.” He was happy to believe that that anticipation had not been 
cause of the fall made apparent. A three feet stone wall running | fulfilled in the case of the Volunteers generally. (lear, hear.) They had at- 
through the middle of the house, parallel to the back and front: walls, | tained a great proficiency in rifle shooting—in fact, they might be said to have 
but unconnected with either of the gables, had been hollowed away, | “banged im that respect the character of our countrymen. ane Fae 
0 years ago, at » end. for the insertion of a boiler and flue when the movement commenced, we were a nation which had very few good 

some 30 years ago, at one end, tor the IMs . : ? | shots; but we might now claim to be equal in that respect to any other nation in 
and had been taken down for several yards at the other end, in order | the world. But it would have been a great mistake if that proficiency 
large a shop. The heat of the boiler had, doubtless, further | had been obtained by the sacrifice of attention to those military formations 

to enlarg ] ' | b 4 : s .. ei . 
weakened the wall, by causing the mortar to crumble away ; and the and movements which were essential to their efficiency in the field, He did 
rotten state it was in at the time of the fall is shown by the fact that | 2° Wish to sing the praises of what some people called ‘pipe clay,’ or to 


ly Lion Gmmennt f 1 in the ruins. all the |} expect from them that perfect regularity and precision which could only be 
there was OMy One CoNsICErann is oe a odie attained by a regiment of the regular army, constantly and exclusively devoted to 
rest having crumbled away into dust. The timbers of the house were | ypiljtary exercises; but there were certain general } rinciples of discipline and 
also thoroughly rotten, so that it seems little short of a miracle that | subordination without which no body of men partaking of a military character 
after the wall gave way there should have been time for one of the | could ever be thorouglily efficient. So long as they remembered that those under 
inmates to escape. Up to Saturday the gables still stood, with | ¥°os command they served were entitled to their obedience in military matters, 

: : . “. . ; and and to their respect on all occasions, they would every day become more and 
dresses, pict ures, bird-cages, &e., still hanging on their walls ; anc on nore capable ol taking part in the noble work ot national defence which they 
the hearth-stone of one room stood a bottle, which had been placed | would inevitably be called on to undertake should dar ger ever threaten our 
there by the occupant the moment he took the alarm, which he did | shores. The Volunteer movement was a great social as well as military move- 
in time to effect his escape. Several animals have been extricated | ment; it was one of the most useful and elevated ideas which had ever animated 


r j j | ld for § j > he people of this country, but half its value would be lost if it did not teach men 
, one little dog having been sold for 202. imme- } peo} y, 
unhurt from the ruins, one little et not only how to shoot, to march, and manceuvre, but also those principles of dis- 


diately ou its release ; and ran Friday—six days after the fall—a dog | eptine which were as valuable in civil as in military life. (J/ear hear.)” 

and a cat were discovered in the a ag but ae yy In conclusion, the noble Earl alluded to the absorbing topic of the 

subscription for the relief of the sufferers has a iy reache 5000,, | dav in the following words : > : 

and, 1 required, will doubtless be grcatly increased. “1 thank you, gentlemen, for having invited me here to-night, and I am glad 
—A trial im the Court ol Exchequer 7 Saturday threw some to meet face to face a body of men who I am sure are animated by a determina- 

curious light on the “nursing” system pursued by the General | tion that in no quarter of the world, whether north or south, east or west, shall 

Omnibus Company towards their competitors. An omnibus pro- | the flag of England ever be insulted.” 

prietor named Limpus sued the company for 36/, being the} This allusion to the great topic of the day was received by a loud 


Turspay, DecemBer 3rp, 
— The prizes contended for at the Government range on Plom- 





amount of damage done under the following circumstances. On the | burst of cheering from all parts of the hall. . 
92nd of August a Hounslow omnibus, belonging to the plaintiff, was} — The 7imes, of Tuc sday, gives a full account of all our iron-clad 


“waited upon” or “nursed” by two of the defendant’s omnibuses. | frigates either ailoat or on the stocks. At the present time but four 
At Knightsbridge three ladies got into the plaintiff's omnibus in spite | really irou ships are being constructed, the Bulwark and Royal Oak 
of the nursing, which so irritated one of the company’s drivers that | being simply old wooden liners cut down and plated w ith iron. This 
he vowed he would serve the plaintifl’s driver out, At Kensington | is the system adopted in the French navy, and has already turned out 
Gore, he accordingly pulled his omnibus right m front of his opponent, |a complete failure, the injury sustained by al] wooden ships from the 
thereby driving the plaintifl’s horses up the embankment and ulti-/ vibration of the serew when driven with full power being of course 
mately overturning his omnibus, to the serious alarm and injury of | enormously increased by the additional weight of the armour plating. 
the three ladies who were the cause of the dispute. The company’s j In our own navy, it is not long since the Emerald, a new 50-gun 
| frigate, was so injured by steaming with full power against a head 





driver, in cross-examination, coolly admitted that he had purposely 
pulled up in front of the other omnibus, and the jury found a verdict | sea, that she was compelled to return to put up for repairs. La 
for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed. | Gloire, too, the very best spe cimen of ihis mode of construction, is 

— “Cosmopolitan,” writing to the 7imes, suggests that, m conse- admitted at last to be unserviccable from this cause alone. The four 
quence of the enormous preponderance of applications over avail- | teally “improved Warriors” now building are the Minotaur, the 
able space at the approaching International Exhibition, it would be | Achilles, the Captain, and the Northumberland, all of which, how- 
desirable to save many beautiful and useful objects from being | ever, will require at least a year and a half before they can be 
hidden by making arrangements for their reception at the Crystal | launched, and at least six months more before they are ready for 
Palace. “This arrangement, he considers, would not only not imju-| commission. Of their stupendous dimensions an idea can but he 
riously affect the Great Exhibition itself, but would rather tend to | formed by a comparison with even the Warrior. The length of the 





increase its attraction, both for Londoners and visitors. Warrior is 380 feet, her breadth 58 feet, and her tonnage 6170. She 
— The Board of Trade returns for October show a decrease of} is coated with 950 tons weight of 44-inch iron plate, and cost 
exports on the ten months of the year of 7,500,000, but an increase | 400,000/. The four ships now on the stocks are 400 feet long, 594 


on the month of nearly half a million; the loss of a great portion of | feet broad, will be coated with not less than 2000 tons weight 
our American customs having apparently been compensated by a rise | of 5} inch plates, and will probably 1 ot cost much under 600,0002. 
in the “declared value” of some articles and the opening of fresh | In their capacity as steam rams they will possess immense advantages 
markets for others. ‘The falling-off in the exports of hardware, for | over the Warrior. In that ship the “ beak” is above water, and neces- 
instance, has been redeemed to a considerable extent by an increased | sitates a concealing cutwater of great weight and nsequent in- 
price; while the item of woollen manufactures exhibits the surpris- | jurious effect on the speed of the vessel. In the new frigates the 
ing increase of 218,935/. as compared with October, 1860. With | ** beak”’ will be entirely below the water line, and the bows will be 
Tegard to imports, of course the most striking feature is the diminished | thus water-borne for 20 feet in advance. Besides this improvement, 
demand for grain and flour, the importation of wheat having been | the bows, 30 fect in length by 9 deep, will be only protects d by the 
less than that of October, 1860, by 420,000 qrs, and the decrease | ordinary teak bulwarks, the armour plating being extended in the form 
in flour having been from $15,000 ewt. to 228,000 ewt. The imports | of a semicircular shicld in front of the foremast, thus rendering the 
of cotton amounted to 487,000 ewt., against 267,000 ewt. in the cor | bows buoyant as possible. Their armament will be 36 100-pounder 
responding month of last year, and there was also an Increase for the | Armstrongs on the main deck, and 21 of the same calibre on the spar 
month of nearly 2,000,000 Ibs. in wool. The effects of the American | deck, besides two 200-pounders, for which port-holes will be left in 
civil war on the commerce of this country are best illustrated by the | the semicircular shield in the bows. 

Statistics of the specie and bullion transacuions between that country 
and this. In the first ten months of 1859, we imported thence Werpnespar, December 41H. 

8,000,0007. specie and bullion; in the same period of 1860,| — The Duke of Cleveland, Mr. Disraeli, M.P., and Mr, Mowbray, 
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M.P., were present, on Monday, at the inauguration of the monu- 
ment erected at Durham to the memory of the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. After the statue had been formally presented to the Mayor 
and Corporation by the Duke of Cleveland, a number of the inhabit- 
ants and others sat down to luncheon in the Town-hall. Mr. 
Disraeli responded to the toast of the House of Commons, on behalf 


of which he said : 
“ The House of Commons, gentlemen, has two great functions to perform at 


the present day. It has to contribute in a great degree to the transaction of the | 


public business. It has also another function, equally important, and that is to 


express public opinion. Now, with regard to the transaction of public business, | 


I will venture to say that there is no public assembly in the world that transacts 
half the business which the House of Commons does, and does it so efficiently 
(cheers); while, on the other hand, looking to its other great function—namely, 
the expression of opinion, I am convinced that I am not exaggerating when I 
say that there is no possible public grievance, no shade of public sentiment, which 
is not brought before that House, and which is not there legitimately discussed. 
(Renewed cheers.) And [ think, gentlemen, that the complaints that have been 
made against the House of Commons of late years really have arisen from a mis- 
conception among the constituencies as to the two great functions which dis- 
tinguish the nature and the character of the House of Commons, When it has 
expressed opinion, some, who have thought that it ought only to transact 
business, say it wastes its time in making speeches. When it only transacts 
business, and does not sufficiently discuss questions which greatly interest the 
public, then we are told that it no longer possesses the confidence of the people 
of England. But the truth is, that it transacts its business efficiently, because, 
at the same time, it faithfully represents opinion; and it represents opinion 
faithfully because this country, itself a practical country, knows that those 
who are members of the House of Commons are competent at the same 
time to attend to the interests of the country in detail. (Applause.) It is 
by the combination of these two qualities, and by the performance and accom- 
piichenent of these two important functions, that the House of Commons has 
obtained the respect and the confidence of the people, and it can only be by faith- 
fully adhering to the same line that that confidence and affection can be main- 
tained. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it is very true that for the last century and a 
half the public business of this country in Parliament, in both Houses, as been 
conducted on the principles of party, and I am convinced myself that it is owing 
to the principles of party that Parliament has become so powerful in this country. 
(‘ Hear, hear, and applause.) For what would be 500 or 600 men if they 
were not coanected by feelings of public principle and private honour—if they 
were not thus bound together, what would be 000 or 600 man in comparison to 
an organized and powerful Ministry, but a mob, which would be distinguished 
only by their timidity, and perhaps by their corruption? (Applause.) It is very 
true that there may have been moments when the spirit of party has led both 
parties in the State to do things which they might have regretted; but this I 
will say for both parties in this country, that when the interests of this empire, 
and especially when the honour of the nation is concerned—(loud oheare)—thare 
is no longer party spirit; there is no longer personal complication, and the lead- 
ing men on all sides, whoever may be the servants of the Queen, are animated 
only by one feeling, and propose to themselves only one object—to maintain the 
greatness and the glory of their common country.” (Renewed and loud ap- 
plause.) a. 

Speaking of the late Lord Londonderry, Mr. Disraeli said : 

“‘ For more than a quarter of a century I was bound to the late Lord London- 
derry by the ties of a most intimate and devoted friendship. 1 knew him well. 
I am fain to believe that I rightly appreciated the qualiuies of his mind and 
character. He was the most energetic individual that I ever was acquainted 

ith. But there was this characteristic of the late Lord Londonderry—that he 

combined the greatest energy of character with a singular softness of heart. 
(Cheers.) He was, above all men, a faithful friend. (lear, hear.) It has 
sometimes been said that he, as all other public characters, was occasionally 
deticient in that judgment which is necessary to a perfect character; but this 
must be said of Lord Londonderry—that he succeeded in everything which he 
undertook; and where I find general aud signal success I am not prepared to 
admit that there has been a deficiency of judgment. (Applause.) As a soldier, 
no one will deny his eminence at one of the most important crises of modern 
times; in an age celebrated for its cavalry commanders, in the age which pro- 
duced Murat and Anglesea, Charles Stewart was second to no one. But 
though he was a noble and successful soldier, he was an extremely able 
and adroit diplomatist. The valuable records of the important age of the Revo- 
lutionary War, which are now regularly unfolding their secrets to the generation 
of which we are members, only bring forth evidence of the great abilities of the 
late Lord Londonderry. In the work of Sir Robert Wilson, one of his opponents 
in politics, which has recently been published, we tind very frequent, abounding, 
and indubitable evidence of the great services which Lord Londonderry, then 
Lord Stewart, accomplished for his country, many of which until that publication 
were unknown. (Loud cheers.) His services, when he was at the head-quarters 
of the King of Sweden, have taken their place in history as human efforts which 
considerably contributed to the great result which crowned that long revolu- 
tionary war. (dtenewed applause.) What his character was in private life, how 
he dealt with his great affluence of fortune—which he partly inherited, and which 
he otherwise, in a still more interesting manner, acquired—you, who sit in this 
hall, are better able to judge than myself.” (Cheers.) 
In conclusion, the right honourable gentleman congratulated the 
people of Durhan\ on having recorded their sense of the character 
and services of such an eminent citizen, aud resumed his seat amid 
loud cheering. 

— The Zimes of Wednesday gives a full list of all the vessels of 
war now actually belonging to, or in the possession of, the ‘Northern 
States. At first sight the list presents a very formidable appearance, 
but when we are told that not one of the ten ships of the line with 
which it is headed has ever yet had a gun in her, except the 
Pennsylvania, which, nominally mounting 120 guns, actually carrries 6. 
Nine out of the ten were built before 1820, and only two—the 
Vermont and the Pennsylvania—since 1840. The ten sailing frigates 
cannot be said to be in much better condition, the number of guns in 
all being out of all —— to the tonnage. The only really for- 
midable portion-of the Federal navy consists of the new screw frigate 
and sloops, of which the Niagara and Brooklyn may be looked upon 
as specimens. ‘Together, they number about twelve, and their arma- 
ment, of from 12 to 50 11-inch guns, constitutes them highly for- 
midable antagonists. The hopes of the Federal Government, hiowever, 
are concentrated on Stevens’s submerged iron battery, which is to 
carry an armament of 8 enormous guns, on a ridge only just pro- 
jecting above the level of the water. 

— The Royal Naval Reserve, which until lately was unfortunately 
regarded with suspicion aud distaste by the mercantile marine, 


seems at length to have had its advantages and liberal terms q 
ciated. For some time the men refused to believe in the good ee 
of the Admiralty, entertaining a rooted impression that when — 
in the reserve, they would, oer some pretence or other, be dtafted 
off into vessels in commission on distant stations. The pete 
offered were most liberal: 62. a year, paid quarterly ; an additions 
1. 1s. a week, while at the annual tweuty-eight days’ dril] ‘which 
coustitutes their only duty in time of peace; a pension of 131, 
a year when worn out; and eligibility for the Coast Guard, 
Greenwich Hospital. They are allowed to make |p 
voyages between their periods of drill, as long as they keep the au 
thorities correctly informed as to their movements, in case of their 
| services being required. In spite of all these advantages, at the 
| beginuing of the year men were only coming in at the rate of ten or 
twelve a week. Meetings were held at various seaports without any 
success, till at last the seamen of the Scottish om northern coasts 
|who are remarkable for their organization in the shape of beneft 
| societies, &e., were addressed, and invited to consider the scheme 
without prejudice. They aecepted the invitation, appointed delegates 
| to examine into all the details of the plan, and ultimately pronounced 
|cordially in its favour, and resolved to do their utmost to obtain 
volunteers from their comrades. Inmediately on this decision, the 
seamen of Shields, Sunderland, Newcastle, Dundee, Hull, &., came 
;forward in large numbers, and their example was followed before 
| long by those of all the seaports in the kingdom. The weekly 
number who joined rose rapidly to 100, then 150, and for the las 
jmonth upwards of 200 have sent in their names each week. The 
jfotal strength of the force is already $000, all of whom, it must be 
| borne in mind, are able scamen, who are never allotted to a line-of 
{battle ship in a greater proportion than 250 out of 800 or 900, s9 
| that the reserve may be said to be adequate to supply crews for thirty 
| line-of-battle ships ; any number of ordinary seamen being procurable 
at an hour’s notice. It is confidently expected that at the close of 
next year the Reserve will number not less than 20,000 men, a force 
|which would raise the royal navy to the highest possible point of 


; a 2 
| efficiency. 





| and 





Tuurspay, DeceMBER 5TH. 
— Mr. Bright, M.P., addressed the members of the Rochdale 
| Working Men’s Educational Institute, on Tuesday evening. He 
approved of all the objects of the Institute, with the exception of the 
| teaching of grammar, for which he expressed supreme contempt. 

“He found further that the institution proposed to give really useful instruc. 
tion, adapted to the class of persons who are connected with it; that it did not 
aspire immediately to make persons wise in classical literature and abstruse 
science, but that it contented itself at present with those things which Mr. Moles- 
worth has so well described as forming the basis and only foundation of any con- 
siderable progress in education—reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography. Well, I have great respect for all those, except for grammar. 
(Laughter). If there is any lad here who is engaged in learning grammar, | 
will undertake to say that he will say it is the very driest and most unpleasant 
study that anybody ever put himself to. (Zaughter). When I was at school, 
which is a long time ago, we learnt a grammar written by a gentleman who was, 
I believe, a member of the religious society to which I belong, and who was 4 
native of the United States ot America—Lindley Murray. Lindley Murray's 
grammar had a great reputation thea, and for anything I know has so yet; bat, 
if it has, I pity the lads that have to learn it as [ had to learn it (daughter); 
for, as far as I can recollect—and, no doubt, it is but a cloudy sort of recollection 
that I have—there was no end of rules and no end of examples—rules witbin 
rules and exceptions of all kinds; and I have now a feeling of the utter confusion 
of my mind in endeavouring to understand all the rules of ‘ Lindley Marray’s 
Grammar.’ (Laughter). My opinion is that grammar may be very easily learnt 
without all that; and that it is very difficult for any person who reads well- 
written books, and understands them, not to acquire a very competent knowledge 
of grammar without finding it necessary to learn all the rules in that celebrated 
but ushappy book. (Laughter).” 

In the course of a long speech he urged upon his hearers the price- 
less importance of improving their mental faculties, and concluded 
thus : 

“ We all know that education is a great advantage. Any of us who have got 
any of it know that we have very little compared with what we might have bad 
if we had applied ourselves thoroughly to it. We know further, that we do not 
make a very good use of what we have got. Every man must think for Lim- 
self; he knows his own life, his own position, and feels his own powers. Let him 
| do what he can to improve himself if means like these are offered; and to the 

very last hour of his lite he will rejoice that he has not spent his time in idleness 
j}and frivolity, but in gaining instruction which will be of value to him all hs 
jdays. (Applause.)” 

— The vacancy in the representation of Nottingham, caused by 
the elevation of Mr. Mellor to the bench, has already attracted at 
least two Liberal candidates. Sir Robert Jukes Clifton, of Clifton, 
has issued an address on extreme Radical principles ; Mr. Cheetham 
is spoken of as a probable candidate ; and Mr. Harper Twelvetrees 
will, uo doubt, deliver an oration from the hustings.’ On the side of 
the Tories, Mr. Bromley, who contested the borough unsuccessfully 
jat_ tle last election, is certain to try his chance in case of two 

Liberals going to the poll. 





Fripay, Decemper Grn. 

— Lord Fermoy and Mr. H. Lewis, the members for Marylebone, 
met their constituents at Hall’s Riding-school, on Thursday night. 
They both deplored the loss of another Session without a Reform 
ill, and both expressed great indignation at the American insult to 
our flag. On this subject, Lord Fermoy said : 

“ If, however, we were to believe what we saw and heard, the Northern States 
of America appeared to have lost of late any little sense which might have beea 
leftto them. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and a laugh.) Their attempt to assail the right of 
asylum, which England had always preserved intact, was a gross outrage up08 
the law of nations. (‘No J’ and great cheering.) He was no jurist, but reason 
and common sense told him that the deck of every Queen’s ship was as much al 
asylum for the oppressed as any broad acre in this kingdom. (Loud cheers, and 
@ Voice: * The 1rent was not a Queen's ship.’) If it was not a Queen’s sip, 


— 
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wasit? It bad a Queen’s officer in charge of the mails. Every officer 


4 ’ the British uniform, and the glorious meteor flag, which never waved save 
ww, jsenthralled and the free, was flying at the masthead. The Trent 


ar the eons ship. (Cheers.) If the American Ministry had been mad enough 
wfirect and were mad enough to persist in this aggression, he could not but 
aleve that the Congress now meeting would hurl them from power and would 
pet drive this ge extremity. On the other hand, if redress were refused, 
we were Tay erry et no one say that the honour of the English flag was not 
to the heart of every Englishman. (cheers.) We might hope that our 
erring cousins would consider their position; but if they refused redress, and 
ve ps to take vengeance upon them, and sweep their navy from the sea, let 
the responsibility be upon the aggressor, and notupon us. (Cheers, and partial 
igterruption. ) 
Mr. Wyld, M.P., in moving a vote of confidence in the Members for 
Marylebone, expressed his belief that the interruptions to which they 
had been subjected that night when speaking of the American 
outrage have proceeded from paid agents and spies of the Federal 
Government who “ were not unmindful that the electors of Maryle- 
hone were holding a great meeting that night.” 

— Mr. Bright was entertained at dinner, on Wednesday, by his 
gllow-townsmen at Rochdale, and delivered a long speech on Ame- 
rican affairs. In reply to the health of Mr. Cobden, a letter from 
that gentleman was read, in which he expressed his hope that we 
should not attempt to foree our exclusive interpretation of interna- 
tional law oe the 20,000,000 of Americans who are now united 
under the Federal Government. We could not impose our laws on the 
Americans when they were three millions of colonists, and we could 
not reasonably hope to do so now. He was also strongly in favour 


of a sweeping reform in the provisions of international law, a} 


reform which he considered our Government were answerable for 
not having accepted when proposed in 1856 by America, and ap- 
roved by France and Russia. Mr. Bright then spoke at great 

sth. After a glowing panegyric on the agriculture, manufacture, 
inventions, general progress, shipping, prisons, education, and reli- 
gious organization of the Americans, each of which he described 
as a perfect model of its kind, he said there was one dark blot on all 
this unparalleled poy wed and comfort—slavery. This, however, 
the original seed of all American trouble, had been sown and cherished 
by ourselves. The tariff question had nothing to do with the quarrel. 
It arose simply from the desire of the South to found a slave state free 
from the var then of the opinion of freedom. If the nobles of Russia 
had revolted against the abolition of serfdom, the people of England, 





| be neh often amused tl e town. 


| spirited protest which he 


eren if we had been at war with that empire, would have prayed Heaven | 


to strengthen the Emperor against such a vile and pernicious 
conspiracy. Mr. Bright then animadverted severely on the pro- 
Southern speeches of many of our leading men. Our leading news- 
paper, also, had never yet had one fair, honourable, or friendly article 
on the subject. With regard to the seizure of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Bright thought that, while the act of the San Jacinto was illegal, 
fifty cases still more outrageous had occurred in our previous wars 
with America, and surely nothing could be more unchristian than, 
instead of calmly referring the matter to arbitration, to rush to arms 
without hearing a word in reply. Mr. Bright concluded ; 

“During the fifteen years from 1845 or 1846 to 1859 or 1860, a time'so recent 
that we all remember the events, even the most trivial circumstances that have 
ae in that time—during those fifteen years more than 2,520,000 persons 

the shores of the United Kingdom as emigrants for the States of North 
America, At this very moment, then, there are millions in the United States 
who personally, or whose immediate parents, have at one time been citizens of 
this country, and perhaps known to some of the oldest of those whom I am now 
addressing. They found a home in the far west; they subdued the wilderness ; 

met with plenty there, which was not afforded them in their native country ; 

they are become a great people. There may be those persons in England 
who are jealous of the States. ‘There may be men who dislike democracy, and 
who hate a Republic; there may be even those whose sympathies warm towards 
the slave oligarchy of the South. But of this I am certain, that only mis- 
tepresentation the most gross, or calumny the most wicked, can sever the 
tie which unites the great mass of the people of this country with their friends 
and brethren Coent the Atlantic. (Loud cheers.) Whether the Union will 
be restored or not, or the South will achieve an unhonoured independence or not, 
Iknow not, and I predict not. But this I think I know—tbat in a few years, a 
very few years, the 20 millions of free men in the North will Se 30 millions, or 
even 50 millions—a population equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom, 
(Barr, hear.) When that time comes, I pray that it may not be said among 
that in the darkest hour of their country’s trials, England, the land of their 


| gers were injure dl, 


| skidding along the line it could not 


fathers, looked on with icy coldness, and saw unmoved the perils and the | 


calamities of her children. (Cheers.) As for me, I have but this to say,—I am 
one in this audience, and but one in the citzenship of this country; but if all 
other tongues are silent, mine shall speak for that policy which gives hope to the 
bondsmen of the South, and tends to generous thoughts, and generous words, and 
generous deeds between the two great nations that speak the English lan- 
guage, and from their origin are alike entitled to the Euglish name.” (Great 
erimg.) 
The proceedings shortly afterwards terminated. 


—= 


Che Conrt. 
Wixpsor Castte, Nov. 29.—His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Nemours arrived yesterday afternoon on a visit to Her Majesty. 

In the evening the Royal dinner party included the Princess Alice, 
the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, the Hon. Mrs. T. M. Biddulph, 

visitors who arrived in the afternoon. 

The Queen walked and drove this morning, accompanied by the 
Princess of Leiningen. 

Nov. 30.—The Royal dinner party yesterday included the Princess 
Alice, the Duke of Nemours, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, 
the Marquis of Tullibardine (Scots Fusilier Guards), the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs. Gladstone, the Hon. John H. 
T. Manners Sutton, the Provost of Eton, the Rev. Dr. Goodford, and 

» Ross, 


| 





The Queen, with Princess Alice, rode out on horseback this morn- 
ing, attended by the Hon. Beatrice Byng, the Equerry in Waiting, 
the Earl of Caithness, and Lieutenant-Colonel Cavendish. : 

Dec, 4.—Her Majesty’s dinner party yesterday included the Prin- 
cess Alice, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, the Duke of New- 
castle, Viscount Bury, and Sir Alan Macnab, Bart. Her Majesty’s 
private band performed during dinner. : 

The Queen, attended by the Lady in Waiting, walked in the 
grounds of the Castle this morning. — 

Dec. 5.—The Queen drove out in an open carriage and four this 
morning, attended by the Duchess of Atholl and Lord Alfred Paget. 

Lord Alfred Paget has succeeded Major-General Seymour as 
Equerry-in- Waiting to Her Majesty. , 


Piscellaurans. 
Deatu or Str Peren Lavnrie.—Yesterday intelligence was received by the 
Lord Mayor, at the Mansion-house, of the death, on the previous evening, of Sir 
Peter Laurie, the oldest member of the Court of Aldermen of the City of London. 
The deceased gentleman served the « flice of Sheriff so far back as 1823, thirty- 
eight years ago. He was elected an alderman for the ward of Aldersgate on 
the 6th of July, 1826, and was chosen Lord Mayor in 1832, having in the pre. 
vious year stood a contest for the mayoralty with Alderman Sir John Key, who 
was then elected chief magistrate for the second time, after a memorable struggle, 
in which an unusual amount ef political and partisan feeling was enlisted. By 
the rule of rotation Sir Peter was entitled to serve the office of Lord Mayor in 
1831, and on the observance of that he insisted, but the agitation for Parliamen- 
tary Reform was then at its height, and Sir John Key being regarded as the 
warmer advocate of the measure of the two, the popular feeling prevailed in his 
favour. To Londoners in general, and for full three generations, Sir Peter was 
well known for his homely, érusque manners and his inflexible honesty of purpose ; 
and the way in which his characteristic qualities displayed themselves on the 
For the last ten years he has played a compara- 
tively sinall part in public or « ivic affairs. Of late he attended the meetings of 
the Court of Aldermen occasionally, and was present at one recently; but his 
—aud increasing infirmities prevented his dis- 
rate. ‘The last public act of his life was the 
i to his brother liverymen of London from 
Folkestone, where he was stying in ill-health, against what he thought the un- 
warrantable use which was being made of his name in the late contest for the 
mayoralty, The death of Sir Peter renders vacant the oftice of alderman for 
the ward of Aldersgate, and by an Act of the Court of Common Council the Lord 
Mayor is required within fourteen days from the death to convene a wardmote for 
the election of a suece 

Tue Wairworrh Gux.—On Tuesday last Lord Palmerston proceeded to 
Shoeburyne ss for the purpose of ju ging for himself as to the merits of the Whit- 
worth gun, and made arrangements with the Secretary of State for War to start 
at an early hour from the Eastera Cy unties Station in Fenchurch-street for the 
experimental ground in Essex. Sir George reached the terminus just in time to 
catch the train. Owing to the obstruction of the City traffic, the Premier 
reached the station two minutes behind his time. He was not to be di concerted, 
ial train. This was provided with all due despatch, 
and intelligence was flashed along the line that a “ special” was on the rails. At 
a particular station the ordinary train was shunted so as to enable the special to 
pass, and on his arrival at Southend Sir George Lewis was astounded to find his 
noble colleague waiting for him on the platform ready to take coach to proceed 
on their journey. ‘The six miles between Southend and Shoeburyness were soon 
rattled over, and shortly after the arrival of the dist'nguished party on the ground 
the practice commence d. The object was to ascertain if the Whitworth gun 
could be manipulated with that ease which, supposing any other objections 
against it were removed, might render it not only a serviceable battery but field- 
gun, and for this purpose several rounds were fired from the 70-pounder, from the 
two 12-pounders, and from the brass-rifled gun. The result was a perfect ad- 
inission on the part of those present that the trials had been thoroughly satis- 
factory. Mr. Whitworth was present, and received the congratulations which 
the occasion merited. 

Tne Loxnpon Genera Omnisus AND THE RatLway Cowpantes.—On 
Saturday, in the Lord Mayor's Court, before the Recorder, was tried an action 
brought by the London General Omnibus Company against Train’s Tramway 
Company, to recover damages for iujury alleged to be done to one of their 
omnibuses by the carelessness and negligence of defendants’ servants. On the 
24th of June a c place in the Bayswater-road, on the tramway, 
between the omnibus and one of Mr. Train's cars, by which the former sustained 
damage to the extent of 92, and by whieh the coachman and some of the passen- 
j It was declared that the bus got on the tramway near the 
avoid a cab-stand en the near side, and a corn 
tram, and that in consequence of the wheels 
get off, and it was alleged that the driver of 
the car, who was coming towards them ata rapid rate, never pat on his break, 
but purposely ran into the omnibus. The defendant called witnesses, some of 
whom were in the car, and who positively swore that the driver did put on 
the break, but that the omnibus ran into the car; and they also declared that 
they saw no van, and that the omnibus was wilfully driven upon the tram, 
Verdict for the defendants. 

RerRESHUMENTS AT THE INTERNATIONAL Exuinition or 1862.—At a 
meeting of the Commissioners of the International Exhibition, held on Thursday, 
the various tenders sent in for the supply of refreshments were considered and 
decided upon. The succe petit Mr. F, E. Morrish, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. W. Sanders, late of the Great Western Hotel, for the western division; 
and M. Veillard, of 59, Mark-lane, and M. Martin, of Paris, for the eastern block. 
Mr. Morrish, although not unknown in London, has made Liverpool the scene of 
his principal achievements, and at the present moment he has four large res- 
taurants in full operation in that town, where his admirable management gene- 
rally secures for him the supply of refreshments at all the balls and great assem- 
blies in St. George's Hall. Mr. Sanders, who is associated with Mr, Morrish, has 
had great experience as a caterer at some of the principal clabs in London—last 
at the Senior United Service, in Pall Mall. M. Veillard has been largely concerned 
for some years in the importation of Freach provisions into this country; and his 
partner, M. Martin, has a reputation founded upon his successful management 
for some years of the Café de Paris, on the Boulevard des Italiens. These 
gentlemen have made arrangements with the eminent house of Valentin, of Paris, 
for the exclusive supply of French and German wines in their division of the 
Exhibition. Without presuming to state the precise sum tendered by the two 
successful competitors, we cau very confidently name it as exceeding 30,0002 

Cuess.—On Saturday last Herr Paulsen, the distinguished chess-player, 
finished at Manchester the task of playing at one time ten games of chess with 
players of local reputation. Herr Paulsen did his work solely from memory, and 
without looking at the boards, and what seems to make the task more onerous is 
that the games had been adjourned from the previous day, and the twenty-secoad 
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move in each instanee was given by Herr Paulsen solely from recollection. One 
game was drawn previous to the Saturday’s play, one was won, and one player 
was unable to attend, so that seven games were to be played out. Of the ten 
only one was lost by Herr Paulsen, one was not played out, three were drawn, 
al five won. 

Smirurretp Ciun Catrie SHow.—Three o'clock Thursday afternoon being, 
under the regulations of the Smithfield Club, the last hour at which agricultaral 
Implements could be received, the vicinity of the Baker-street Bazaar, at which 
the show is about to be held, presented a scene of great bustle and animation, 
Several of the locomotive ~ahing-anaibere which arrived, propelled by their 
Own steam, having attracted a vast concourse of spectators. This year no less 
than 967 stands bave been provided for the exhibitors, being 100 more than last 
year, or on any previous occasion. ‘The reception of the cattle and other stock 
commenced yesterday morning, and no specimen could, by the rules of the club, 
be admitted to the show-yard after ten o'clock yesterday evening. The Prince 
Consort and the Prince of Wales are both expected to visit the show this year. 
It is stated that some huge specimens of eattle from the Florentine Exhibition 
will be admitted, although not as competitors for prizes. The judges will ex- 
amine the stock and make their awards on Monday, on the evening of which day 
the private view will take place. The show will open to the public on Tuesday 
morning, the 10th instant, and continue open during that and the three following 
days. 

Tug Tnaames Emnankments.—The extent of land thus rescued from a con- 
dition which made cultivation impossible, and which must have impreguated the 
atmosphere with an amount of humidity bearing a strong resemblance to the 
overhanging mists of the lacustrine era of which geologists tell us, is not easily 
calculated. In such levels a trifling elevation makes an immense difference, but 
it may suffice for present purposes to calculate it at somewhere about 6700 
acres. Of this, nearly all the above-bridge portion and all below bridge as far 
as Deptford and Greenwich, consists of market garden ground, let at wonder- 
ful rents, cultivated with a care and economy almost astounding, and 
contributing a very large proportion of the treasures of Covent Garden and the 
Borough markets. From Greenwich to the sea the thousands of head of cattle 
which dot the “ mashes” (as they are called in the neighbourhood), to say 
nothing of the constantly recurring rubbing-post, the discovery of whose utility 
oceasioned Sidney Smith so much diversion, unmistakeably denote grazing 
lands, and it is hence that the metropolitan meat markets derive a very large pro- 
portion of their supply.—Once a Week. 

Tom Sayers AND THE Oxrorp Universrry AurHorittes. — The pro- 
prietor of the Champion Circus, Tom Sayers, baving announced his perform- 
ance in Oxford without the leave of the proper authorities, has brought down 
the wrath of the University authorities, who, yesterday afternoon, widely dis- 
tributed the following handbill: ‘‘ A person named Sayers having announced his 
intention of opening a cireus in Oxford, and not having obtained permission 
from the Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor to do so, members of the University ix 
statu pupillari are warned not to attend the aforesaid exhibition.—F. Jeune, 
Vice-Chancellor; W. B. Jongs, Senior Proctor; G. RippinG, Junior Proctor.” 





NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘* Frumnp or Inpra,” and ** OverLanp Frrenp oF Typra," will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
* Prrenp or INDIA” .........00+ £2 10s. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND oF INDIA £2 On. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
(By Telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 

(Per tue EpinsurGu, vid Queenstown.) 
New York, Nov. 22 (Evening). 
Epwarp Everett, George Sumner, and other leading American legal 
authorities, declare the capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell to be 
in accordance with international law. The subject, nevertheless, 
causes a universally uneasy feeling in the public mind in respect to 
the relations of America with England. 

The Secretary of War has notified to the Governor of Maine that 
an officer will immediately be appointed to report on the sea-coast 
defences of that State. 

The Federal troops are reported to be in full possession of Acco- 
mac, Northampton County, on the eastern shore of Virginia. 

Governor Jackson and the State Legislature of Missouri have 
passed a Secession ordinance. 

Mr. Smith, Federal Secretary of the Interior, has disavowed the 
policy endorsed by Mr. Cameron, Secretary of War, of putting arms 
into the hands of the slaves, declaring that such is not the policy of 
the Federal Administration. 

Twenty-five vessels, which are to be sunk at the entrance of a 
Southern harbour, have sailed laden with stones. 

The Union men of North Carolina have established a provisional 
State Government at Hatteras. 

The Confederates have burnt Warsaw, Missouri, in order to pre- 
vent the Federals making winter quarters there. 

General M‘Clellan reviewed 70,000 men at Washington, on the 
20th inst., being the largest body of troops ever reviewed on the 
American continent. 

General Halleck has issued a proclamation notifying that no more 
fugitive slaves will be allowed to enter the Federal camp, as they 
have carried valuable information to the enemy. 

The steamers Asia and City of Manchester have arrived out. 

The Freneh frigate Bellona arrived at New York on the 21st inst. 





The Paérie publishes the following, under the head of “ Latest 
Intelligence” : 

“It is stated (o assure) that the despatch addressed by the 
British Cabinet to Lord Lyons, to be communicated to President 
Lincoln, is based exclusivel 
ment, it is said, establishes 


on legal considerations. This docu- 
at. the commander of the San Jacinto, 








by acting as he has done, has committed a flagrant breach of mar. 
time law and insulted the English flag; that the only right that 
officer possessed was to compel the Trent to go to some Americay 
port, where the case could have been brought before the pr 
Fauthorities in presence of the English consul. That if, in this 
search, despatehes had been found establishing that MM. Slidell 
Mason were on a mission directly or indirectly connected wit 
military operations, the pte Be would have been justi 
in seizing these despatches and arresting the envoys, sending jg 
a detailed report of the transaction, with such notes and obseryg. 
tions as the English consul might think fit to annex. These forms, 
lities not having been fulfilled, no charge could be established againg 
the two persons arrested; their arrest must be regarded as mud agg 
nom avenue; that the Trent being the victim of an arbitrary act, cog, 
trary to every principle, England, acting in a conciliatory and friewdly 











point of view, has asked as only reparation of this grave act the 
liberation of MM. Slidell and Mason; but that, if she does not 
obtain it, Lord Lyons would leave Washington with all the meinbers 
of the Legation. 

“ We are assured that the despatch is drawn up with great mode. 
ration—that it carefully avoids any hurtful expression—but that it ig 
firm in its conclusion. From the mformation we have received up to 
the present we do not think it likely that Mr. Lincoln will give up 
the prisoners.” 


ITALY. 
Turin, Dec. 5 (Evening). 

The debate on the Roman question continued to-day in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Signor Buoncompagni said: 

“The path followed by the Government in regard to the Romag 
question is the one which was recommended to it by a vote of the 
Chambers. [could not think of acting otherwise than in accord 
with France, it being necessary that Italy should still have a stranger 
in her bosom. As long as Venice is in the possession of Austria, 
Italy will always be at war. We could not obtain Rome without first 
having Veniee. Italy will go to Venice when she shall have anarmy 
of 300,000 men.” 

Signor Buoucompagni approved the policy of the Government on 
all points. 

Two members of the Left afterwards spoke against the policy pur- 
sued by the Government in the interior. 

Baron Ricasoli will speak to-morrow. 

General Bixio was present at to-day’s sitting. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay Evenive. 
Tue Money Market during the week has been exceedingly quiet, and 
the rate for the best short bills has not exceeded 24 percent. Long. 
dated paper, however, is not readily taken, and in many quarters as 
much as 4 per cent. or more is required. Owing to the American 
question, there is an indisposition to enter into any lengthened 
gagements. On the Stock Exchange money continues very easy, 
loans on Government Securities being easily obtained at 1$ per cent. 

The anticipation of a rupture with the Northern States of America 
has had a very prejudicial effect on the Stock Markets, and a general 
decline has taken place. Consols have fallen 2 per cent., the present 
prices being 89} to 893 for Money and 90 to 904 for the 9h of 
January. At one period of the day the quotations were even an eighth 
lower. 

Other Government securities have also receded, especially India 
Five per Cents, which are quoted 10], $, ex dividend. 

The Rupee paper notes have likewise been very heavy, some 
rather large speculative operations for an advance in these descriptions 
having been closed. Exchequer Bills are exceptionally firm, being in- 
fluenced by the abundance of money in the Discount Market. 

Foreign Stocks have been flat, and in some cases have sustained ase 
vere fall, particularly Turkish Six per Cents, Mexican, Venezuela, and 
other speculative descriptions. Brazilian, Russian, Dutch, and the like, 
however, remain steady, being held for investment, and only small 
quantities coming upon the market. The amount of business that has 
been transacted during the week has not been large, and the tendency 
this afternoon was decidedly unfavourable. 

The Railway Market has been seriously affected by the American 
news, and the probable interruption to trade by the outbreak of a war. 
The lines in the manufacturing districts have been chiefly depressed. 
Caledonian and South-Eastern have also fallen considerably. Great 
Northern remains the steadiest in the market. 

Colonial and foreign descriptions have also been heavy, and in neatly 
every case show a decline. American securities in particular exhibit 
an important reduction. 

In the Miscellaneous department the principal feature is a fall im 
Crystal Palace stock. The directors have announced that the dividend 
to be proposed at the ensuing meeting will be at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum, leaving a reserve of rather more than 10,0002. 

The debentures issued by the Canadian, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Australian Governments have been pressed for sale, and have 
experienced a further considerable fall. 

The imports of specie this week have been moderate, comprising 
44,600/. from Brazil, 5819/. from Alexandria, and some small amounts 
of silver from the Continent. The exports consist of 56,642/. @ 
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America, 10,700. to the West Indies, and 129,208¢, to India and 


_ a were no operations in gold at the Bank to-day. 

The Ottoman Railway Company has received a telegram from Con- 
gantinople, announcing that the Ottoman Government has accepted 
the line from Smyrna to Kosbounar, on the same terms as the first 



















section. A call can, therefore, be made under the guarantee. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. Friday 
gper Cent COnSOls ....+.....++-+0++6 89g Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.........0+ | 234 
re for Account... India Stock, 104 per Cent ......... om 
3 per Cents Reduce 894 (Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...! 11 pm 
New 3 per Cents ...... | 8% (Exchequer Bonds, 5007..........-.00 16 pm 
ities 1880 ... «| India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ | — dis 
Annuities 1885 .....0.sereeererreeees 154 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Cast Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
Sp. Ct.) —— |Freneb.......ccccreceeereeseeees i} p. Ct) —f. —~ 
+— | 988 (Mexican .. se 263 
_ —  /Peruvian..... Ay — | — 
—| — /|Portuguese Is: i 
—| — /Russian ........ _ —_— 
—| Ww Sardinian. — 73 
—}| — [Spanish ..... _-|— 
—| 814 (Ditto New Deferre - — 
— | GS [Ditto Passive ........0....ccccscecsceres —_— 
—| — /Turkish -- 754 
— |—f.—c Venezuela =_ | 205 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
j I 





















































Rarrways— sANKS— 

Bristol and Exeter.............0...| ——= AUBUPU1ASIAN 5.00...2eeeeenessnereeee —— 
Caledonian ........--++-+ we} 1005 British North Ame — 
Chester and Holyhead | — a — 
Eastern Counties .. 50 2 See — 
Fainburgh and Glasg SS Commercial of London ., oem 
Glasgow and South-Western...) | Engl. Scottish & Austral.C 173 
Great Norther ..........s0.e0000++ 2. ee Yee 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— | London and County............... ued 
Great Western .............ceseeeee | 674 | Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshir ewe} O45 London Joint Stock............... 323 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... | —— | London and Westminster ...... 70 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 115 | National Bank .....0.0.ccceeeeee) 
London and Blackwall |; National Provin o— 
London and North-Western.... whe New South Wales —- 
London and South-Western ... 952 Oriental ......020.- +O 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 444 ORTOMAN .....000000000008 174 
ern = 2 Provincial of Ireland 
Midland Gt. We — | South Australia ........ ome 
North British 623 Union of Australia 9 
North-Eastern—Berwick ong Union of London 272 
North-Eastern—York .... 874 ae 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverham) —  Docks— 
Scottish Central.......... —_- East and West India ............. 
Scottish Midland ..... -—- J eee 
South-Eastern and Dover 76 St. Katharine . 

Eastern of France .. 22% FIER ccucconcnennennsnesansscognensea 

East Indian.............+++ 99} | MiscELLANRous— 





Geelong and Melbourne . sail 
Grand Trunk of Canada 















27} 

Great Indian Penineular...... 99 Canada... 994 
Great Western of Canada.... Pd Crystal I 33 

Paris and Lyons ............++.+ | Electric Telegraph . a 
Mrves— { | General Steam ...... —— 

Australian .,.....cccceceeceererseeees London Discount ... enue 






National Discount 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Royal Mail Steam ... 
South Australian 


Brazilian Imperial .. 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 
Cobre Copper..........- 

Rhymney |rou 








4“ 
71h 
48h 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 52, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 4th day of December, 1861. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£11,015, 100 
3,634,900 
14,288,190 


Government Debt 
Other Seenrities ......... 
Gold Coin and Bulfion 
Silver Bullion .,....c.0-s.cesceses 


£28,938, 190 
| 


Notes issued ........ccc0cseeseseeee 








£28,938, 190 £238, 258,190 
BANKING DEPARTMEYT. 
eseeeee LIA Government Securities (inclu- 

_ ding Dead Weight Annuity)£10,892, 859 
Other Securities 16,224,428 
Notes 8,927,725 

851,573 


3,000 


», SEZ 






Public Deposits*.. 
Other Deposits 
Seven Days and other Bills... 











16,896,585 


= | - 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Ranka, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 


BULLION, 
: Per oz. Per oz, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 37. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0%. 5s. 04 


— 


BIRTHS, 
On the 29th ult., the Marchioness of Huntly, of twin daughter 
On the 30th ult., at Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, the wife of M: 
John Inglis, K.C.B., of a daughter 
On the 30th ult., at 1, Great Cumberland-street, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. Beckett De- 
Rison, of a son. 


or-General Sir 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 3rd inst., at Burton Agnes by the Rey, Griffith Boynton, brother of the 
bride, rector of Barmston, Richard Stern Carroll, Esq., Tolston Lodge, Tadeaster, to 
Louisa, seventh daughter of the late Sir lienry Boynton, Bart,, and widow of the 
late John Rickaby, Esq,, late of Bridlington-quay. 


DEATHS. 

On the 25th Oct., at St. Vincent, Bouverie, youngest son of Sir R. All *yne, Bart., 

Un the 25th ult., at Dover, Lieutenant-Genera the Hon. John Finch, 

On the 29th ult. at Withdeane ¢ ourt, near Brighton, Sassex, of consumption, Sir 
Ghaioner Ogie, Bart , aged 18, 

On the znd inst., vt Hastings, after «a lang and painful illness, inthe 73d year of her 
age, Georgiana, widow of the late Admiral the Right Hon. the Lord William Fitz 

»KC.8., and daughter of the late Thomas Rakes, Esq, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
sini 
WAR OR PEACE. 

‘gr chances of peace, though they still exist, cannot be 

said to improve. So many and so various are the im- 
fluences which directly affect the settlement of this American 
quarrel, so manifold seem the conditions essential to sound 
opinion, that society is slightly bewildered, and half inelined 
to believe in that modern version of Providence, the “ some- 
thing” which is to “turn up,” and to keep the world im its 
groove. It is not an unnatural impression, but the more 
grave and careful the survey, the fainter, we fear, will it 
become. Though the sense of insult diminishes as the time 
of the outrage recedes, and the national temper has become 
more cheerful, it is not on the tone of the British public that 
the alternatives of peace and war can now be said to depend. 
Numerous and conilicting as the elements of decision appear 
to be, they may be really reduced to two: the temper in 
which Earl Russell’s despateh finds the American people, and 
the nature of the demand in the despatch itself. 

The latest accounts from New York would appear at first 
sight to afford some faint grounds of hope. There is ahesi- 
tation apparent in all the journals, a doubt of the English 
mode of receiving tlhe news, which augurs favourably for the 
chances of conciliation. There is the usual amount of lunatic 
writing with which the friends of America have long since 
learned to put up, as they put up with a friend addieted 
to whistling or humming bars in bad tune. Brag is an in- 
stinet, as well as a policy, with all uneducated men, and a 
cabman is to be treated fairly, though he begins a dispute by 
personal criticism, and considers that blasphemy strengthens 
his defence of his rights. Of eourse the half-taught com- 
positors who own most of the city journals recommend Cap- 
tain Wilkes’s promotion, talk nonsense about the “opinion 
of honest men’”’ being the best guide to the law, and tell their 
readers at once that England will not complain, and that her 
complaints will be wholly bravado. If we are to go to war 
with the North because her journals are vulgar, we shall 
never need lawyers to discuss the causes of quarrel, and 
never be ata loss for a wholly unanswerable case. But under 
all this parade of bad taste, there is this time a very obvious 
dread, a disposition to condemn Captain Wilkes for reek- 
lessness, even while he is exalted for phuek. The worst papers 
admit that the Cabinet may have to make an apology. Even 
the New York Herald, which obviously wishes for war, ad- 
vises that Captain Wilkes should not be made an admiral 
till he is first dismissed. The organ of the commercial 
classes, as strong at Washington as the country gentlemen 
are at Westminster, unequivocally condemns the act ; and the 
papers which strongly approve, do so because they believe 
England will pass over the outrage. The people in Ameriea 
are always more moderate than their journals, and could 
this temper last, the Government would be left free to do 
us substantial justice. The politicians, too, do not, as we 
half feared they would, assert any right to Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, simply as rebels, or denounce the right of asylum 
when invoked against Americans instead of in their behalf. 
They do, certainly, talk odd nonsense about the two South- 
jerners being “ ambassadors,” an argument which, were it 
true, would bring France into the war as earnestly and hotly 
jas England. But though they do deny the right of asylum to 
Nicaragua, and in so doing betray the ultimate tendency of 
their own minds, they have not as yet, with Eugland, ventured 
| to raise the one poiut on which discussion is not permissible. 

The case is argued throughout as one of contraband of war, 

‘anh although the Americans quote only the precedents 
they approve, and seem not to understand the differenee 
between their rights on their own soil and their rights on 
a British ship, still, the man who appeals to the law, even 
when he misunderstands it, is net supposed to be anxious 
to send an immediate challenge. Moreover, it seems almost 
certain that the act of the San Jacinto was not ordered 
j direct from home. Captain Wilkes may have had general 
instructions to search every vessel for despatches, but there 
appears no proof that the seizure of men was contemplated, 
tar less distinetly ordered. If this is the ease, the Govern- 
ment is, at all events, not bound to support its agent in 
the specific act, however much it may deem itself right in 
exempting him from all penalties. A solution other than 
war would appear, therefore, when the last mail leit New 
York, to be at least one of the possibilities. 

Unfortunately, there is no chance of permanenee in this 
approximation to reason. Had the evil genius of America 











arranged the sequence of events in the single hope of a war, 
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it could not have been more unlucky. On the 2nd instant, 


just as excitement began to cool, the Americans would receive 


the news of the burning of the Harvey Birch, and the shelter 


afforded to the Nashville in the port of Southampton,—news 
which, unless civil war has developed a new self-restraint, 
will be received with a scream of rage. The British Govern- 
ment, in allowing the Nashville to remain unmolested, was 


of course blameless, for it is bound to act by the advice of 


its own law officers, and they held that prisoners not being 
prize, the Nashville had not infringed the Queen’s proclama- 
tion. But we can scarcely expect Americans—filled as they 
are with a notion of the absolute power of the British Go- 
vernment—to perceive such a fetter as that, or to under- 
stand why a Foreign Secretary cannot compel local magis- 
trates to grant a search-warrant, which they have pronounced 
illegal. They will argue, and not illogically, that the right 


of burning their ships is as hurtful to them as the right of 


seizing them; that the Nashville was never searched to see 
if she had prize on board or not, and probably that she was 
never asked to produce her papers. The last argument will 
be a blunder, every belligerent having, by international law, 
a right without papers to attack the national enemy; the 
letter of marque being his justification, not for that, but 
for putting his prize up to sale; but the mistake is one which 
half England is always making, and into which Americans are 
certain to fall. Then, as if to make extrication hopeless, 
before the despatch on the San Jacinto affair can reach him, 
but after he has heard of the burning of the Harvey Birch, 
the President must send in his annual message to Congress. 
He must allude to the Harvey Birch; and it would tax the 
self-restraint of a man born to the etiquettes of a throne 
not to make such an allusion as will touch the North to the 
quick, and arouse a fever of national pride. He may even 
commit himself personally too deeply to recede; and, at all 
events, he will indefinitely increase the difficulty of the task 
which Mr. Webster called almost impossible—that of con- 
ducting negotiations in the presence of twenty millions. 

The despatch on the San Jacinto will therefore be read to 
a people already furious with anger against Great Britain, 
and the demand it contains is, we fear, not one which will 
allow time for sober reflection. The secrets of the Foreign 
Office are well kept, but unless the public are greatly de- 
ceived, the restoration of Messrs. Slidell and Mason has 
been made the condition, not of continued peace, but of 
continued negotiation. The American Government, whe- 
ther convinced of right or insolent in wrong, must yield at 
once, and without discussion, to the Power whom it is 
almost certain they will, six days before, have defied with 
all the national grandiloquence. Is it reasonable to expect 
such a humiliation from a people, penetrated with the 
feeling of national pride, as vindictive as the race they 
have supplanted, and whatever the ruin entailed by the 
war, sure at least of their independence? We do not 
know that in itself the surrender of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell would seem so very obnoxious. The mob yells 
over their capture, of course, and hates them individually, 
_ as the English soldiery in India hated the half-dozen 

eading mutineers it was their fortune to seize. But statesmen, 
even in America, must be beyond ell this, and a convenient 
contempt for the prisoners would delight the mass almost as 
much as their execution. But their cession as an act of 
obedience to an external Power, without discussion or delay, 
is an act which only a very self-restrained or an intensely 
law-fearing nation could do, which the British people alone, 

erhaps, among nations could be trusted to stand and see. 

here is, it is true, a form of pride which has once or twice 
been seen in history, which calmly suppresses all pride rather 
than yield its end, but it has been confined hitherto to the 
Roman patricians and Papal ecclesiastics. We do not give 
the American people credit for any such quality, and without 
it there remains, we fear, but one poor hope of peace. 

It is just barely possible that the American Government, 
aware of the terrible consequences of war, and dreading the 
dismemberment of the country even more than a popular 
outcry, may discover in their extremity some device which, 
in spite of despatches, may yet compel us to consider what is 
due to the right,as well as what is essential to our own honour. 
Tf, unmoved by the menace of immediate war, and unaffected 
by fear of their own people, they offer as their ultimatum 
to abide by a decision of the British Court of Admiralty, 
England would be compelled to pause. War, to avoid a de- 
cision of our own courts, of whose rigid impartiality English- 
men at least have no kind of doubt, would shock the moral 
sense of the people, and send us into the conflict uncertain of 


court, or even to neutral arbitration, for the dispute involve, 
morally, though not, we frankly admit, legally, that right of 
asylum, on which we can listen to the award of no 
pagus on earth. If we allow such a precedent, the nex 
passenger we defend may be Kossuth, with Russia to decide 
whether he is a political fugitive or an envoy from Hun 
and the right of asylum would be reduced to nothing. But we 
could listen to our own court, or perhaps to the one court of 
the United States which is beyond the menaces of the 
mob and the pressure of official remonstrance. In some 
such suggestion, bold enough to excite the instinctive English 
respect for an appeal to law, lies, we fear, the solitary chancg 
of a continued peace. But if the Americans make it, their 
genius and their organization are of a different temper from 
anything which Europe has been yet allowed to perceive. 





THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL ON THE 
AMERICAN QUESTION 

N R. Bright has made another of those magnificent org. 
i tions which puzzle England whether to wonder most 
at the discriminating force of his language, or at the undis. 
criminating turbidness of his thought. Much as there is jp 
this speech which we heartily recognize as expressing prin. 
ciples with which all true Englishmen ought to sympa. 
thize, we believe that like most of Mr. Bright’s other efforts 
it will injure rather than serve the cause he has at heart, 
The truth is, that while there is a deep hatred of deg. 
potism at the bottom of his heart, there is no spark of 
that reverence for law which is the only safeguard against 
despotism; and hence his really masterly defence of the 
Northern cause as against the South is totally unrelieyed 
by any of that true insight into the short-comings of its 
boastful and licentious democracy, without which English. 
men feel that the American question can never be impartially 
judged. In short, Mr. Bright speaks—we do not mean in 
language, which would be unjust, indzed, to his noble and 
vigorous Saxon eloquence, but in thought—like a Yankee 
defending Yankees, rather than like an Englishman 
choosing between two rivals — neither of them com. 
manding our full sympathy — the one who is fighting 
in the nobler cause. And feeling as he does in this 
respect, we do not expect nor hope that he will make 
many converts. Earnestly as we sympathize with all that 
he says on the great slavery issue between North and South, 
we cannot view his speech, as a whole, as showing any true 
sympathy with the only enduring liberty—liberty that loves 
and respects law. He takes pains, indeed, even in his pre- 
liminary review of the last ten years, to mark the confusion 
which pervades his thought between liberty and licence. 
He reiterates his conviction that the Russian war was a 
blunder of which the English nation are now heartily 
ashamed. The victory gained in that war was simply a vie- 
tory of law over lawless aggression, and, therefore, he de- 
spises it. England and France refused to let Russia plead the 
right of mere might for her invasion of Turkey, and or 
learned a lesson without which European civilization would 
speedily retrograde. Because the gain was only one of in- 
visible law,—not a material acquisition,—because the sacrifice 
by which it was obtained was material as well as mighty, 
Mr. Bright holds up the whole struggle to derision, and falls 
back on even a less manly authority than his own—Sir 
James Graham’s—for support. Again, in his reference to 
the Indian mutiny, he shows the same undiscriminating mind. 
That contest was not one between oppression and liberty, but 
between law and licence, and yet his sympathy seems to have 
been with the native soldiers, who, except in the North- West, 
could find no trace of popular feeling in their support. 

With such a bias it is not strange that his discussion of the 
American question is little likely to win new friends to the 
North. He feels no repugnance—nay, he seems to feel sincere 
admiration—for that vile tyranny of ignorant popular opinion 
which has so long driven and still drives the statesmen of 
the Union into a foreign policy that is simply licentious, 
and that necessarily forces English opinion into hostile at- 
titudes. It is quite trae—and had he insisted more strongly 
on that point we should have gone with him entirely —that 
hitherto it has been Southern politicians chiefly who have 
flattered and pampered the licentious democracy of the 
Union. But if we admit this, we are bound to admit also 
that Northern politicans are tainted, if less deeply, with the 
same inherent vice; that they, too, speak as if the mere ap- 
petite of a hungry mob for dominion could never be too 





the justice of our cause. We could not submit toa neutral 


much pampered; that they too rant about the Monroe 
sltiiiele, threaten Canada and the Isthmus, and do their 
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best to give the impression that so great a people as the 
Americans may guiltlessly trample all law beneath their feet. 
~ Let us not be mistaken : we hold. as we have always done, 
that the Northern cause in this war with the Secessionists is 
sound to the core; we hold, as we have always done, that 
English sympathy should be given heartily to that policy 
which holds out “ hope to the bondsmen of the South ;” but 
we also hold, as we have always done, that the Northern 
statesmen can only prove themselves worthy of the great 
task of vindicating the violated law of the Union by them- 
selves respecting public law wherever they find it, and 


holding in the ungovernable licence of a people who seem to!enough. In 


claim all the moral exemptions of Omnipotence while exer- 
cising none of its powers. 

When, therefore, Mr. Bright comes to discuss the question 
now at issue between America and England, we find it 
already prejudged in his mind. He argues for forbearance, 
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on both sides, the advantage will remain with America. Of 
course, as regards privateering, we are in no way fettered by 
the Treaty of Paris, which only binds us as towards nations 
consenting thereto. Still perhaps it will not be doubted 
that privateering, in case of war, will be far more important 
to America than to England. The Americans are still in 
that phase of civilization in which the risks and rewards of a 
privateer life have a great attraction; and among a popula- 
tion crippled in all commercial matters by a desperate 
war, the opening for redeeming failing fortunes by a 
little stroke of buccaneering will probably be popular 
England, no doubt, there is a stratum of 
society which will not be reluctant for the same work, and 
a section of the moneyed classes not too cautious to promote 
it by their assistance in fitting out. Still, in the present 
state of English society, the area for privateering among us 
must be regarded as far more limited than in America. And 


not only as if the North had a great and noble cause on its | with our navy the aid rendered by privateers could not be 


hands—which we admit and maintain—but as if it had never | important. 


But as regards the clause in the Treaty of 


evinced any sign of that licentious and insolent spirit which | Paris relative to stopping neutral ships for enemies’ goods, 


might render forbearance on our part equivalent to weak- 
ness. The truth is, that England is really unwilling to enter 
upon this war. If the Government launches us into it with 
needless haste, and peremptorily rejects any sincerely 
peaceful and > eee overtures from the American Govern- 
ment, couched in such a spirit as General Scott’s letter, 
without considering them, there will be a very large party in 
the English sation to deplore and condemn its policy. 
But no one can deny that there is danger—we fear 
far greater danger—of a different result; of an arro- 
gant and irritating reply from the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the indecent display of popular exultation 
at the violation of the English flag which we have already 
seen there. And if this should be the case, we do not see 
that we have any choice in the matter. A war for a great 
principle may be, and often is, a war for a slight ma- 
terial gain. Not the less are we bound to vindicate that 
principle, even in the face of the terrible consequences 
to the anti-slavery cause. The war will then not be of 
our seeking. It will be as much forced upon us in the 
direct discharge of national duty, as the war with the South 
has been forced on the Northern States. There is no liberty 
—in spite of Mr. Bright’s worship of democratic will— 
without law. And those who would crush the unscrupulous 
absolutism of the Southern slaveowners must learn that they 
can only do so by first curbing the almost equally un- 
scrupulous aggressiveness of an inflated national self-esteem. 
Had we been the aggressor and America the sufferer, the 
voice of the North would have cried out for instant war. We 
hope our statesmen may prove themselves as inclined to meet 
any honest profession of willingness to abide by the strict 
law as the English nation itself, which has never shown more 
moderation. But if no such disposition is evinced, we have 
no choice. Nor will Mr. Bright’s eloquence prove to us 
that any consideration ought to restrain us from vindicating 
aright which has so long made England the home of exiles, 
even though the exiles now in question can expect neither 
sympathy nor pity at our hands. 





THE RESULT OF AN AMERICAN WAR ON 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


E advantage of counting the cost of war before we run 

into it is apparently more obvious to British intellects 
than to American, if we may judge by the comments of the 
American press on the San Jacinto exploit. The more ne- 
cessary is it, therefore, that we should count the cost for both 
countries—a process which, while it will certainly not stimu- 
late any desire which our own country may feel for a warlike 
result, is not unlikely to have far more effect in repressing 
any such desire in the United States than any moral or legal 
argumentation. 

In the first place, as to the law which will regulate the 
contest. Should a war break out, America will gain the full 
advantage of her refusal to recognize the Treaty of Paris; 
but we much doubt whether she will find that advantage a 
great one. First, she will have all the services of an 
active fleet of privateers, on the need of which for any 
contest with a great maritime Power, she grounded her 
refusal to assent to the Treaty of Paris. Again, she will, 
if she chooses, be able to search the vessels of neutrals 
for English goods, and to confiscate them wherever found, 
though we shall not be able to search the vessels of any 
Power which has assented to that treaty—French, or Rus- 
Sian, or Sardinian, for example—for American goods. Thus, 








the American Government are not very likely to take 
advantage of their freedom. Since they have always en- 
deavoured to enlarge the privileges of neutrals, it would 
be highly impolitic for them to use their legal power of 
ignoring this privilege now so generally granted. Nor is 
it likely that, unless driven to desperation, they will wish to 
make fresh enemies, which they certainly would do by 
stopping, and allowing their privateers to stop, neutral 
vessels in order to confiscate British goods. By inter- 
national law they will certainly have this right; but no 
better opportunity for forcing France and Russia, and the 
other neutral Powers, into the coalition against the 
Federalists could be imagined thar their exercise of it, ex- 
cept in the legitimate case of contraband of war. On the 
whole, then, for the purposes of the war we anticipate, we 
shall not be practically hampered by the Treaty of Paris, 
though America is certainly now in a somewhat better posi- 
tion for not acceding to it. 

Passing from the law question to the estimate of the com- 
parative injury to the commerce of each nation which the war 
may inflict, we may perhaps succeed in forming some vague 
estimate of the relative danger to both nations. In the first 
place, for the purposes of this war, we may take the British 
commercial navy to be more than double that of America. 
In fact, the tonnage is nearly equal—about 5,000,000 tons,— 
in the two countries, but not the tonnage of vessels intended 
and registered for foreign trade,—full half the United States 
commercial marine being fitted only for river and lake traflic. 
Of course this fact has two sides: there appears, at first, a 
greater commercial interest to be endangered by war as well 
as greater resources from which to bear any losses which 
may occur. We believe, however, that the real surface of 
risk, 80 to speak, will be indefinitely less in the English than in 
the American commerce. In the first place, the steam ton- 
nage of Great Britain exceeds enormously the steam tonnage 
of the United States now applicable to foreign commerce. 
Our steam tonnage had, two years ago, reached 500,000 
tons, which is reckoned as equivalent in working power to 
2,000,000 tons of sailing ship tonnage, while the steam 
tonnage of the United States, applicable to open sea service, 
was at that time about 80,000 tons only, equivalent in working 
power to 320,000 tons of sailing vessel tonnage. The dispro- 
portion is peculiarly important in time of war. Our open sea 
steam tonnage is to that of the United States at least as five to 
one. Now, in time of war, and with privateers about, steam 
is everything, and we have a great advantage, not only, aw 
we pointed out last week, in coal, but in a prepared steam 
navy. Of course we shall be far less crippled than the 
United States, allowing even the most that is rational for 
privateer activity. ‘They will find sailing-privateers not _— 
a little dangerous with our powerful steam navy to loo. 
after them, but quite useless in any chase after steamers; 
and steam vessels, being just twice as costly, will not 
easily be built in any numbers. The consequence will 
doubtless be that if a war with England lasts, America 
will become quite dependent for her foreign trade, including 
the Californian (which though legally “ coasting trade,” 
must become for all practical purposes foreign), on neutral 
ships, and will have great difliculty in carrying on even her 
Atlantic coasting trade in the narrower sense. The North 


‘must lose, not only her large carrying trade to and from 


British India, which amounts to at least ten per cent. on our 
own, but will find great difficulty in employing ber own mer- 
cantile marine to any advantage at home. She will be 
obliged, for what long voyage trade she still retains, to employ 
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chiefly French and other neutral ships; but England will be| lead to the same conclusion: the public law of Europe 
a e competitor for these, since they will be essential for! must be maintained, whatever the exigencies under cover of 
the Western trade, and even the Eastern trade will of course | which a new State may endeavour to set it aside. Indee 
be very much more profitable in vessels not hampered by a high | the Freneh journalists, in their anxiety lest we should permit 
rate of war insurance. It is, therefore, scarcely doubtful that | our honour to suffer, are actually just to England, and alloy 
America canuot Jong sustain a war with England without a| with a natural sigh of regret, that magnanimous self-re. 
nearly total suspension of her foreigu trade. Without much | straint is compatible with a free and vigorous national life, 
money she will scarcely be able to compete with England for| Unfortunately every journal in France is either “ official,” 
the aid of the very limited carrying power of other European | or “ demi-oflicial,” or “ officious,” or “ inspired,” or “ quasi. 
nations, nor will her own sailing ships (by far the largest| inspired,’’ or deserves some other one of the hundred epithets 
portion of her forgign traders, as we have seen) be able to} by which Frenchmen strive to conceal from themselves that 

p the sea in any numbers with an English steam navy on| in France free thought is an Imperial prerogative. English. 
the Joak-out for them. men are therefore compelled to ask what this sudden amity 

On the other hand, there will, of course, be considerable |may mean. Louis Napoleon is not a man to be moved b 

less inflicted on English and Canadian commerce, as.our fleet | the spectacle of popular self-restraint, nor is he in any marked 
can never succeed in closing all the Atlantic ports as well as| degree a fanatic for international law, yet with a great loan 
keeping the American fleetim check and guarding our distant | still to raise, and a great deficit yet to fill up, he seems to be 
colonies. What portion of that commerce will suffer most | eager for a war, which, for a time at least, will shake every 
severely ? Half the bulk of the foreign trade of the Northern| Bourse in Hurope. Sovereigns think of their own States 
States is carried on with British North America and the | first, and for the hour the first need of France would seem 
United Kingdom, as the following table of entrances and | to bea high price for Rentes. Yet the Emperor obviousl 
clearances given in to the Commitiee on British Shipping | urges war, and the “inspired” papers shrewdly enough cal 
in 1860 shows: on England to resist an outrage which France would ere this 
‘RONNAGE ENTERED AND OLEARED AT PORTS IN UNITED siaTes. | have avenged. 





Entered and Cleared. ‘Tonnage. We believe that a war between England and the North 
Gross Foreign Trade of United States . . 15,721,000 would delight the Emperor for the same reason that it would 
Canadian Trade of United States . 7,489,000 please some of the cotton spinners—it would make cotton 
British ‘Trade of United States 2,676,000 


her pet . cheap. ‘The failure of the cotton supply presses on France 
Whatever injury the war inflicts on the United States by| even more beavily than on England, so heavily, indeed, that 
crippling or stopping this trade, will, of course, be shared | the French Embassy has been suspected at Washington of 
equally with Canada and Great Britain. Besides this, the| ay actual wish to produce a war, or such a suspension of in- 

nglish trade with British North America will (if the war] tercourse as should excuse them in breaking the blockade. 
should last beyond the winter) be specially hazardous, and| ‘Phe discontent of the workmen affects the Cabinet even 
that with the West Indies little less so, while the whole} more than the deficit, for the latter only menaces France, 
Atlantic trade, from the Cape Horn route of the homeward-| while the former threatens the throne. At the same time 
bound Australian gold vessels, to the Cape of Good Hope | the Emperor, unwilliug to engage in maritime war, until 
route of the Indian, Chinese, and outward-bound Australian | seeyre of British support, is only too glad to see us engage 
vessels, will involve risk enough to raise the rate of in-| jn correspondence which may solve his difficulty and set 
surance to a high point. Speaking roughly, we may say | eotton free, yet throw on him none of the odium of breaking 
that, besides the sal aaevining trade with America—the im- |the general peace. There may be a side glance, too, at the 
a part of which, consisting of the grain trade, is still | diminished part which England, hampered by war in the 
arge—the total “me and export trade of British North | West, must play an the politics of Europe, a thought that, 
America and the West Indies with England, worth about | the financial difficulty once removed, the spring might be the 
20,000,000/. sterling annually, will be more or less seriously | hour for the Rhine. Nor do we deny that the wrath of 
endangered by the war; while the East India, China, and | france against America is in part a genuine feeling. France, 
Australian trade will be rendered more costly and less pro- | yyJess atdia’ ler haw oun interests, seldom approves of high- 
fitable. In very rough estimate, perhaps, a trade amount- ‘handed breaches of law, and is by no means inclined to violate 
ing to about 80,000,0007. sterlmg, out of our total of! those rules which conduee to the self-respect of neutrals. 
370,000,0007., will be seriously contracted and affected in cost. | But beneath and beyond all these motives there exists a de- 
On the other hand, must be set off the trade with the | lighted conviction that England must take on herself the 
Southern States for cotton, which reaches a yalue of more | responsibility which the Emperor knows neither how to ac- 
than 30,000,0007. sterling in cotton alone, without esti- cept or avoid. 








ed 


mating the British manufactures sent in exchange, which 
will be in great measure set free, though of course still 
perilous should the war go on—and which will, perhaps, 
compensate British capital for the dangers banging over 
it. Probably, therefore, British America and the West Indies 
(whose trade with the Northern States is as important as 
their trade with England, and who have nothing to gain by 
the opening of the cotion trade) will probably suffer more 
severely than the mother country. 


We believe, therefore, all the assurances reiterated by the 
French press, so far as they indicate that the Emperor ap- 
proves our action. If Louis Napoleon be, as he professes, 
the armed protector of civilization, the cause is one which, 
as it stands, may well enlist him on our side. If, on the 
other hand, he is simply a despot, a little abler than most ot 
his class, he has selfish reasons enough to engage his strongest 
support. But while willing to recognize any amount of 





| approval, and grateful for any cessation of groundless attacks, 


On the whole, then, we cannot doubt that a war would do} we depreeate attempts to carry good feeling further than the 


much to annihilate the remnant of that British trade with 


the Northern States which civil strife and the Morrill tariff 


has left, and to impede the large supplies of grain which 
we have drawn thence of Jate years; that it would 
seriously embarrass Canada and the West Indies; to some 
considerable extent endanger our colonial trade in those 
parts of the world; and increase greatly the cost of all the 
Australian and Indian trade which has to cross the Atlan- 
tic. On the other hand, it would annihilate the Northern 
fc ‘gn commerce, render its shipping, which is exceedingly 


d -1ent in steam power, almost useless, and restore the cot- 
t. a prospects of the South. Assuredly, neither England nor 
America can anticipate with any satisfaction such results as | 


these. The real advantage would be reaped by the Slave States 
en the one hand, sm 

and Holland, and Russia—on the other, whose commercial 
marines would ‘suddenly acquire an adventitious value. 





THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE ON THE SAN 
JACINTO AFFAIR. 
ie the Freneh press were free, its tone on the San 
Jacinto affair might be aecepted as eminently satis- 
factory, for its arguments, complimenta, and imvectives, all 


the neutral Powers—like France, | 


expressions of friendly concern. We protest in imine against 
any attempt to devise a plan of joint action against America. 
| England cannot, with any due regard to her interests, con- 
| sent to a joint interpretation of her right to the freedom of 
‘the seas. Still less can she suffer France to decide on the 
‘limit or mode of the reparation to be exacted from the Wnited 
| States. There are questions on which joint action is possible, 
and some few, as for example the Mexican one, on which is 
| is beneficial. But no American quarrel can ever be reckoned 
‘among them. The American traditions of the two Powers 
are too widely distinct to admit of coherent action. The 
French still believe, with a pardonable national pride, that 
the people who over half Canada still retain their lan- 
guage, long for the country they have lost for a century, 
and eontrast freedom and Cesarism to the praise of the 
modern Cesar. Canada may yet be invaded, and the 
efforts England would make to defend her dependency would 
not be those most highly appreciated in France. Then— 
though if the war onee begins, England may break the 
blockade—she has no genuine sympathy with slaveholders, 
|no toleration for the extension of slavery, no wish to se 
| President Davis ruling from the White House. France 
| though we believe her sentiment is strong against slavery— 
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makes every principle bow to the passion for military success. 
Then England has frontiers to guard on the American con- 
tinent, and France, when tired of the war, would scarcely 
fight on in order that British boundaries might not be 
exposed to a menace. It might be difficult, too, in joint ape- 
rations, absolutely to forbid the landing of French brigades 
within our colonial borders; and the French army is not 

recisely the body which Lord Monck desires or expects in 
= Canada. Above all, our commercial interests are not 
jdentical, and it is when the terms of peace come to be 
settled that alliances are so onerous. The North is certain 
in such a contingency to look to France as the mediator, and 
the Emperor—as the Crimean war showed—can_ placably 

ay that part. “Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” said the 
showman to Little Nell, and we know no speech in fiction 
more irresistibly moving to laughter. But the part, when 
played by an Emperor to a State just thinking of making 
peace, would cease, we fear, to be comic. We are strong 
enough to do our own work, and bear our own burden; and 
‘we must, in this instance, do and endure alone. 
with France is to weaken our right to make war in our own 
way, to destroy our right to make peace at our own time, 
and to place our interests at the mercy of an ally who looks 
to ends other than the tranquil and regulated friendliness, 
which is the only relation to America this country desires to 
bear. We cannot protest, or even complain, at any action 
of France on her own behalf. If she breaks the blockade, 
or follows our steps in breaking it, or makes alliances with 
the South, or presses her own complaints, it is no part of our 
duty to interfere; but any alliance to help us to maintain 
our rights might be as injurious to our interests as it would 
certainly be derogatory to our honour. 





THE IMPERIAL PENITENT. 

Y long practice the French press has attained to great 
perfection in the art of admiration. Even the Chorus 
which watches in loquacious inactivity the movements 
of the central personages in each classical drama could not 
be more contented with the decrees of their superiors and 
of destiny. "Whatever the hero of the piece says is true, 
whatever he does is just, and the Chorus hopes that the 
gods will bless him and his family too. Does the Imperial 
will prefer that the budgets and coffers of the State should 
remain under the control of the Imperial Ministers ? 
Heaven prosper his sacred Majesty, whose wisdom and 
firmness are the saving of his subjects! Does the weather- 
eock of the Tuileries veer round in a single night from 
sultry prodigality to the cold chill quarter of economy and 
reform? Heaven bless the hand which took away the 
liberties of France and now as suddenly restores them! 
Whatever the King of Denmark says, Polonius bows. The 
coup @ Etat of December, 1851, removed from Frenchmen a 
free press and Parliamentary institutions. Fortune is 
thanked that Frenchmen were not left exposed to the danger 
of misgoverning themselves. The coup d’ Etat of November, 
1861, replaced the administration of the finances under the 
vigilant control of the great Assemblies of the empire. Let 
us 2!’ praise the decrees of Providence, and the forethought 
of the saviour of society, who, having relieved France of her 
valuables during a crisis of excitement, replaces his pistol in 

his pocket when ail is over, and restores her her purse. 

The French Emperor stands, at this moment before France 
and Europe in the character of an interesting Penitent. 
His accounts have been carelessly kept, and his stewards 
have been reckless, though he himself is not base. The 
money is gone but honour is safe. For the future, courage 
and economy will restore what urgent necessities and too 
frank a liberality have impaired. Such is at present, even 
to a favourable eye, the domestic situation of the Emperor. 
The Parisian press is taken aback, but it is far from being 
discouraged. With inimitable presence of mind it throws 
itself into the humour of the moment, and drops an obse- 
quious tear, as, thinking on the venial errors of the past, it 
contrasts with them the bright promise of a virtuous future. 
This week the Senate has been convened to perform its semi- 
constitutional duty of applauding the determination of its 
master. The Patrie, one of those journals whose programme 
m future is to be “ complete devotion, coupled with perfect 
independence,” takes occasion, at the gathering of this 
salaried body, to remark generally on the nature of the re- 
cent change. The coup d’Etat of the 2nd of December is 
one of those acts which, observed from a philesophical and 
political poimt of view, may seem contrary to the sentiments 
of right. It is an act of supreme dictatorship, invoking im- 


To unite. 





perious necessities of society at large, and placing itself 
above established laws and institutions. If the only result, 
we are told, were the elevation of one man to sovereign power, 
it would be inexcusable. Its excuse lies in the fact that it 
has saved France. The new coup d’Efat of last month is, 
however, to be regarded as a complement of the coup d’ Etat 
of December, 1851. It is the compensation for all those 
whose susceptibilities of conscience may have been hurt by 
the great act which restored our national greatness. Such 
are the virtuous reflections of the Patrie. The Patrie itself 
has not had its conscience hurt by the occurrences of the 
last ten years. But the Patrie can make allowances for 1ts 
weaker brethren who have been over-scrupulous. There are 
those whose honourable susceptibilities have been w ounded. 
Let the present modifications of the Imperial régime appease 
such creditable but indiscreet sensitiveness. aie 
Whether or no the tone adopted by Napoleon IT1., with 
respect to the proposition of M. Fould, be dictated by policy 
or frank feeling, is not now of much importance. It has 
been said that the nephew of the iron Emperor is a man 
who meditates his bursts of spontaneous emotion long before, 
and is never surprised by feeling except on purpose. 1t has 
been said, and with equal plausibility, that he is the creature 
of instincts which appear wise because they are always 
en rapport with the instinct of his people; and that his 
strength lies not so much in a firmly set judgment as in a 
keen and nervous popular fibre, vibrating in sympathy with 
France. Whichever or whatever be the truth, whether his 
frankness be calculated or sincere, it requires no common 
capacity for adulation to pretend that an Imperial avowal of 
error obliterates and effaces the effects of the error itself. 
The prodigal has not been less a prodigal because he returns 
home to the paths of virtue and economy ; nor is the frank 
repentance of a despot a compensation for ten years 
of mismanagement and profligate expenditure. In a con- 
stitutional system, where the Ministers are responsible to 
the nation, the throne itself, by a loyal fiction, is held to be 
above the consequences of the folly of its advisers. The 
French Emperor has no such immunity. A constitutional 


monarch may be exempt from blame or reproach, because he 


reigns without ruling. But Napoleon ITI. has snatched the 
reins himself, and is responsible for his own actions. 

The sympathetic admirers of Napoleonism whose voice 
has at times made itself heard among the Liberals of this 
country, can hardly close their eyes so lightly as the Patrie 
to the significance of the step just taken. We have been 
told too often by those who ought to have been wiser, that 
good government was better than constitutional govern- 
ment, and that the political and social advantages of the 
French Empire fully made up for its monstrous encroach- 
ments on the political liberties of the educated classes. 
The advocates of a paternal despotism have now their answer. 
Good government does not consist merely in feeding the 
lower classes at the expense of the richer, in supplying the 
proletariat with vain and unproductive labour, or in stifling 
critics and calumniators alike in one and the same sack. 
Free-trade is a good thing, but to live within one’s income 
is good too; and all the expenditure of aristocratic England, 
which the Manchester school denounces so loudly, is better 
than the ruinous and reckless extravagance of our imperial 
neighbour. There is, indeed, another side to the picture, 
and it is right and just that we should acknowledge it. 
Great effects abroad have followed this prodigality at home. 
Lombardy has been freed from Austria; the Pope’s tiara 
is shaking on his brow; Cochin-China has begun to be 
orderly ; and misrule in Syria has been suspended if not 
stayed. This is something, it is true. But it is always 
easy to be generous with other people’s money, and a Go- 
vernment which determines that economy shall be no 
object will always be enabled to have a showy forgign 
policy. Those who believe that retrenchment leadf .o 
peace, and that peace is necessary to the accomplishmy * 
of all true and healthy reform, will not, however, be 
willing to exchange the tamer and more peaceable policy of 
a free people for the audacious and enterprising spirit of 
a bankrupt and spendthrift despotism. The finances are and 
always have been the weak points in the French Imperial 
system. Napoleonism is glorious, but it is extremely dear. 
A free press is sometimes captious, and sometimes even 
malignant, but it is the best barrier against malversation 
that a nation can procure. The ablest French Liberals, for 
some little time back, have seen this truth, and modified 
their policy accordingly. ‘They have refrained from ex- 
amining the Imperial title, and devoted themselves to an 
overhauling of the Imperial accounts. Napoleonism, which 
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has reason most of all to dread the cold and jealous scrutiny 
of financial eyes, has at last shown symptoms of discom- 
posure. The recal of M. Fould is a happier and more preg- 
nant circumstance than the recal of Necker. It proves that 
even despots are compelled by experience to know that 
constitutional government is best, for this admirable reason, 
amongst others, that it is cheapest. 





FREE THOUGHT IN OXFORD. 


c is a little important that the disgust which every right- 
minded man feels at the late vote of the Oxford congre- 
gation should not blind us as to the excuses that may be 
urged for Professor Jowett’s opponents. The conviction that 
the minority were right is quite compatible with a feeling that 
the majority were animated by some other motives than mere 
intellectual narrowness and blind pique. The disinclination 
of a self-governing body to endow a Professorial chair to 
which they do not appoint, more than accounts for the 
slender balance of three—which it is now known would have 
been only one, if two distinguished members of the Uni- 
versity had not been prevented by accident from attending. 
Indeed it is rumoured, and we hope truly, that the constitu- 
tional dissentients are already negotiating a compromise, by 
which Professor Jowett may be paid from an endowment kept 
under University control. Still, although this would reverse 
the position of parties, it would leave a strong minority 
who would sooner see the University benefited by labours 

for which it does not pay than just to a heterodox scholar. 

As this party is almost exclusively recruited from the Oxford 

clergy and their curates—excellent men, no doubt, but 

in no wise above the level of any other country town— 
and from the less distinguished members of the most ob- 
scure colleges, it derives the little importance which it does 
not owe to numbers, from the character and ability of its two 
eminent men—Dr. Hawkins and Dr. Pusey. The fact that 

Dr. Pusey has once voted for the endowment, when he 

thought it could be granted on favourable terms to the Uni- 

versity, shows that his religious scruples are not insurmount- 
able. But we are disposed to let their party have the full 
value of these two gentlemen’s adhesion, and we confess 
frankly that we think it considerable. The Provost of Oriel 
has been honourably connected with the Liberal cause; he 
is the old friend of Whately, Arnold, and Blanco White ; he 
stood by Bishop Hampden under attack; and a generous 
respect for greatness has made him Mr. Gladstone’s 
unswerving supporter at elections throughout the Chan- 
cellor’s somewhat erratic career. Dr. Pusey’s present Church 
views, no doubt, favour intolerance; but he cannot have for- 
gotten that he broke ground in literature with an admirable 
apology for German speculation ; that he has himself been 

ersecuted for his opinions; or that he has seen his best 

iends, one by one, driven out of the Church by a blind 
public clamour, as much as carried out of it by their con- 
victions. It must be almost as painful for these two gentle- 
men to reflect how they are supported, as to see by whom 
they are opposed. With them are the Record, the English 

Churchman, and Lord Shaftesbury; against them, almost 

without exception, the professoriate and the most eminent 

college tutors. It is right to do justice to that sincerity of 
conviction which leads men to isolate themselves from their 
old associations and friendships, and to stand in a crowd 
where they are more solitary than if they recorded their 
votes singly against unanimous opinion. No man can bid 
the “long farewell to worldly fame,” which Dryden has so 
touchingly described, without a keen sense of isolation; and 
no gentleman can be supposed to wish that the battle of 





orthodoxy against free thought should be staked on a vulgar | small way so ridicu ( 
Let us be sure that the more | clivity to think faultily is a triumph of the nineteenth cen- 


issue of money emolument. 


a 

Balliol has had its little knots of ultra-Evangelicals apg 
Puseyites whose respective convictions have been unaffected 
by their tutor’s philosophy, while the moral reputation of 
the college has stood deservedly high. The effect of the 
master among them was seen in the pupils’ tone, not in ap 

dogmatical change. A few years ago Mr. Jowett publisheg 
a series of dissertations on some of the Pauline Epistles 
which seemed to a few of the anxiously orthodox to contain 
the germ of unsound doctrines on the Atonement. Fort. 
nately for these persons, the University statutes provided , 
ready means of bringing their opponent to the test, and no 
gentlemanly reserve deterred them from adopting it. A selee. 
tion was made of thoseof the Thirty-nine Articles which it wag 
supposed would be mostaliento Mr. Jowett’s modes of thought, 
and he was called upon to sign these separately. It js 
scarcely necessary to comment on a system by which, if their 
adversaries were base or mad enough to adopt it, the leading 
Evangelicals of Oxford might be forced to forfeit their pre. 
ferment if they did not profess a special belief that the homilies 
on fasting in Lent and on the duty of passive obedience 
contained “a godly and wholesome doctrine and nec 

for these times.” It so happened that Mr. Jowett felt able 
to make the required subscription, and escaped the honours 
of martyrdom. He has therefore made a more solemn pro- 
fession of orthodox Christianity than any other clergyman 
in the kingdom; his high character, and the freedom with 
which he expresses his thoughts, are sufficient pledges of his 
sincerity ; and even those who attacked Essays and Reviews 
unsparingly, admitted that Mr. Jowett’s article, in any other 
companionship, would have been unobjectionable, and almost 
praiseworthy. The practical question now at issue is whether 
he shall be paid for the professorial work he does, and so 
become independent of a college tutorship, or shall be per. 
petually condemned to eke out the aoaleal payment of his 
chair by working in a subordinate capacity. As tutor ina 
college he is bound to know his pupils personally ; as pro- 
fessor, he is only bound to lecture to them, and is restricted 
to a language and literature which are absolutely pre-Chris- 
tian. Simply, therefore, on grounds of expediency, it might 
be thought that Mr. Jowett’s opponents would be glad to 
see him in a chair which demands nothing from its occupant 
except that he shall conform to the Liturgy, which binds 
him to deal with books rather than persons, and which must 
certainly force him to concentrate much of his attention on 
the safe subject of Greek scholarship. Unfortunately the 
so-called orthodox party are not only deaf to claims of justice, 
but suicidally blind to the path which common-sense would 
indicate. They insist on withholding the hire of the labourer, 
and do not see that they are condemning him to linger in the 
very fields of thought in which they dread his activity. But 
the question, of course, is ultimately one of justice. No 
one doubts that the university would gladly endow the 
Greek Professor if he held more popular views on theo- 
logy. The principle put forward is that although the State 
and the Church demand only conformity to the Liturgy, a 
hundred Oxford gentlemen have a right to enact a severer 
test than has ever been dreamed of since we were a Protes- 
tant country, and to withhold the reward of secular labours 
froma teacher whom the Church acknowledges, and who has 
not only conformed, but subscribed collectively and separately 
to her articles. He has done nothing, said nothing, and 
written nothing for which he can be condemned, but the less 
educated section of society thinks that he has a heterodox 
diathesis, and that he may communicate the contagion 
through the medium of Greek plays. Therefore let him be 
starved out of his profession! The annals of Roman dela- 





tion and of the 2 ng inquisition contain nothing in 8 
ous. ‘To condemn a scholar for a pro- 


generous of Professor Jowett’s opponents are sufficiently | tury. Why is not the principle extended? Already a 


punished by their own success, and by the continued 
spectacle of his unrequited labours. 

We need scarcely disclaim any sympathy with the party 
that claims an indiscriminate right for all men to sign what 
they like in one direction and think as they like in another. 
Free thought is not likely to be more respected if its par- 
tisans should tamper with the common rules of honour that 
bind gentlemen. But the case against the Regius Professor 
of Greek is so weak that nothing but the odium theologicum 
could for a moment make it tolerable in the eyes of common 
men. In his twenty years’ work as a tutor in the most 
successful Oxford College, Mr. Jowett has not only com- 
manded the confidence of colleagues whose opinions are 
widely different from his own, but has exercised a wide in- 
fluence for good upon his pupils. Throughout that time 











earnest undergraduate has complained in a printed letter to 
the University that his faith has been undermined by the 
subtle influence of a course of lectures on philosophy, and 
proposes that the offending Professor's salary be reduced to 
40/. a year, and only restored to him by instalments as “ his 
religious convictions deepen.”” Surely the suggestion 1s not 
unreasonable if the present régime in Oxford is to be perma- 
nent. We are far from following Mr. Jowett in his specula- 
tions, but his worst enemy cannot accuse him of having tr 
to build up faith on the negation of conscience and God. | 
We cannot regard this matter as a slight one. The resi 
dent Oxford graduates have the honour of the University 
their hands, and are bound, by the very condition of their 
existence, to be in the van of that nameless, numberless army 
whieh is fighting out the battle of truthon earth. Let them 
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assure themselves that to proscribe inquiry in the interests 
of religion is only a tradition of the Judaism that stoned the 
prophets while it waited for the Lord. Rather less than a 
century ago the University statute against conventicles was 
enforced for the expulsion of some young followers of the 
Wesleys, whose crime was that they met to pray together. 
The blameless disciples of a movement that regenerated the 
Church of England were cast out from the learned and 
orthodox body which had trained Bolingbroke and Gibbon. 
If the times since then are changed for the better—if the 
Church, rich in ancient thought and informed with a new 
spirit, has won back many who had left it to its allegiance, 
let it not mistake the secret of its suecess. It can never 
rival the Church of Rome in the authority which prescrip- 
tion confers, or compete in precise definitions with the sects 
that seek to narrow the narrow way of life. Its advantage 
really lies in that traditional liberality of tone which is half 
worldly wisdom and half Christian charity. Thoughtful men 
who look on truth as a matter of life and death, not of party 
triumph, are weary of the wisdom that assumes to be wiser 
than God, and of the creeds that are more rigid than 
Christianity. We come to our teachers for guidance, not 
for chains. Surely the faith that shrinks from declaring its 
own convictions to be final is truer, and deeper in spiritual 
humility, than the faith that would restrict prayer and praise 
within a sixteenth-century syllabus of theology. Surely 
Caiaphas, willing to build up peace on the sacrifice of one 
victim; was less wise in his generation—perhaps even less 
orthodox—than Gamaliel, counselling to leave the issue in 
God’s hands. No doubt the persecution that punishes free 
thought with loss of fortune is even a smaller matter to us, 
relatively, than the death of a Galilean would seem to the 
Sanhedrim or to the Roman Proconsul. But it is a little 
difficult to define what is great and what is small in matters 
that affect religious liberty. Ifthe sentence once go forth 
that genius, learning, and thought are anathema, and to be 
cast out of the Church, they will not go out alone; the un- 
bought love of truth and the spirit of martyrdom will depart 
with them ; and a bare fabric of articles and endowments will 
be left to represent that living temple of which Christ is the 
corner-stone. The world is crying for light; who are they 
who would quench the glory and bid us believe that God's 
presence is in the cloud? 





CONSTITUTIONALISM ARMED. 

HE last five years, with their troubled politics, grand disasters, 
and large expenditure, have produced one inestimable rvsult. 
Constitutional government has stood its trial, and come out from the 
European tribunal not only scathless but honoured. The issue of 
that great suit has been partially misunderstood ever since the 
Prince Consort announced that the indictment had been prepared. 
The nations of Europe did not question the benefits of that form of 
civil society, or doubt that freedom was pleasant, or deny the material 
progress which they were much more inclined to envy. They doubted 
only its force, its capacity for enduring in the face of attack, 
its power of preserving the nations in independence as well as in 
wealth. ‘The first necessity of nations is to exist, and if constitu- 
tionalism were perfect for every end except self-defence, it would 
still be a most imperfect machine. The hesitation as to this single 
point which followed the Crimean war was not altogether unreason- 
able. That was the first great war we had waged since the Reform 
Bill transmuted an aristocratic monarchy into a true constitution, 
and in the eyes of most men on the Continent, in that campaign we 
had failed. The military reputation of England, which has risen and 
fallen in every century, sank down once more to zero, and Frenel- 
men, as De Tocqueville allowed, ceased to dread war with England. 
The reconquest of India, a feat which Englishmen have not yet 
learned to estimate at its just value, startled the Continent from its 
contempt, and the annexation of Savoy roused England out of its 
calm. Constitutionalism, groaning but determined, roused itself up 
to arm, and already Europe acknowledges with amazement that 
orderly freedom develops the mighés as well as the rights of man. 
The “ weak” Constitutional system encountered, without a quiver, 
an expenditure which is already breaking to pieces the most scien- 
tific of despotisms, In four short years England broke up and remo- 
delled her Indian army, and Indian finance, and emerged from a 
struggle for life with her force in Asia tripled and her Asiatic 
revenue increased one-half. The home army was brought up to its 
standard. A second army, unpaid but efficient, placed her regular force 
at her free disposal. The artillery was reorganized from the beginning, 
and is now the best in Europe. Expenses were sanctioned which 
will place her coasts in a state of defence as perfect as the frontier of 
any great military monarchy. Her navy was brought at a stroke up 
to its true level, equality with the combined fleets of Europe, and 





a Naval Reserve, powerful enough of itself to defend the Channel, 
was extemporized in six months. With India to reconquer, and Pekin 
to occupy, a great war on the Continent, and her greatest trade placed 
in jeopardy, Constitutional England, pronounced all over the Continent 
dead for all military purposes, has armed herself to the teeth, and 
there is not throughout the world the Sovereign who would not draw 
his breath hard at the thought of a contest with the power which the 
Prince Consort declared to be on trial for its life. 

Let us compare for a moment the progress of the weak Constitu- 
tional Government and the strong scientific despotism. Louis 
Napoleon and Lord Palmerston may be said to have had each the 
same work to do—viz. to arm their respective countries to the 
teeth, or, in more practical language, to fortify the coast, increase 
the army, reorganize the navy, and provide sufficient reserves. In 
three of these four objects the Coustitutional Government has hope- 
lessly distanced its “ efficient” and “ warlike” rival. 

1. The single exception, and that but a partial one, is in the matter 
of coast defences. Truc, Portland is as impregnable as Cherbourg, and 
we can surround England with a mosquito fleet which no enemy could 
reach in the shallows, and which carries an armament as dangerous as 
that of our men-of-war, But Eugland is full of harbours, rich in great 
river cities, accessible in part toa foe, and as yet but barely protected. 
France has but three, and of these but one is of serious commercial 
importance. Marscilles, too, is defended by nature, and, considered 
simply on the ground of defence, the French coast is better prepared 
for war than our own. 

2. The picture begins to change as we turn to the strength of the 
army. With all that has been said of the military development of 
France, her army is not so strong now as it was in the days of the 
first Napoleon, not half the force placed on foot by the Terrorists of 
the Convention. The extreme number ever claimed for it is 600,000 
men, or say 200,000 more than the force which existed before the 
Empire. England within five years has increased her army by 250,000 
men. It is true 150,000 of these are volunteers, but they are, at 
least, the superiors of the men “drawn” in France during the last 
two years. For it must not be forgotten that the tendency of every 
conscript army is to become a militia, and De Tocqueville asserts 
that the mass of the French army is strictly a militia, formidable 
only because of the furia Francese, the splendid audacity with which 
new conscripts charge. The regular army of Britain is, at least, 
a fair match for the corps d’elite who, in reality about 65,000 
strong, furnish the external foree of France; and, exclusive of the 
Indian and colonial army, it is now rather more numerous. In every 
other respect the new British army has the advantage. Its expense 
is borne partly by India and partly by voluntary subscription, and the 
total cost to the State is, head for head, scarcely one-tenth of 
that of the French additions, Taking, for example, 30,000 men as 
the Indian Reserve, available in a time of extreme emergency, we 
have, with the volunteers, a force of 180,000 men, costing this 
country about 300,000/. a year, or less than two pounds a head, not 
the cost of the food of the French. The artillery has been remodelled, 
and though we are still behindhand, we could send three successive 
fleets to sea, all armed with 68-pounders or Armstrong guns, and 
leave enough rifled cannon behind to fit out two great armies. And 
we have accomplished this without coercing a man, or interrupting 
for an hour the regular distribution of labour, far less impairing the 
sources of national life and numbers. 

3. It is difficult still to ascertain the precise strength of the fleet. 
It is, however, quite certain that in 1855 we had stunk below the 
level of France, and that in 1861, although Louis Napoleon has 
strained every nerve in the race, we could face France and America 
both united, So nearly prepared are we, that the fleets now abroad 
are almost suflicient to sustain the war with America, to seal up 
every port, and leave the ocean free to our trade. The Emperor, 
moreover, who has pressed to the utmost the maritime inscription, 
enrolled men who keep a pleasure-wherry as seafaring persons, and 
injured the commercial marine by restrictions intended to keep 
all his strength available, by his own Admiral’s statement has only 
160,000 men inscribed, and only 62,000 fit for service. Liability to 
the couscription does not make men want to be sailors, while it de- 
ters every inland man from entering a profession which involves so 
tremendous a risk. The British Government, on the other hand, which 
coerees no man, has not only $5,000 men in its fleets, but has just 
acquired a Naval Reserve of 8000 able-bodied scamen, equal to 
25,000 more. This number will shortly be increased to 15,000 A.B.s, 
or, for practical purposes, 45,000 sailors, for the common sailors, of 
whom 2 to 1 are wanted, can be obtained at once. The men are not 
“ inscribed’ or “ impressed,” or collected by other inducements than 
patriotism, and a sense of their own best interests, The Government 
offered them terms previously sanctioned, and they were at once de- 
clined. Instead of sentencing the refractory—as at Toulon, for in- 
stance, 900 men were last year sentenced for “evasion ”’—the Go- 
vernment simply explained its offer, sent officers to talk to the men, 
listened to every petition, hearkeued to every complaint, aud finally 
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convinced the whole class that the project had been drawn up in 
their interest as well as that of the State. The men are enlisting by 
200 a week, and the only danger is lest every able-bodied seaman in 
England should enter himself on the rolls. The attendance at drill 
is excellent, the men volunteered on the first rumour of war, and the 
naval strength of England has been increased fifty per cent. without 
disturbing the merchant marine. 

4. And lastly as to Reserves. The true reserve of a nation once 
armed must be sought in its finance, but the Continent does not, on 
this one point, dispute the uses of freedom. We have, no doubt, 
been Javish, but we have spent as much as the French, and the ex- 
penditure which has compelled Louis Napoleon to sit in sackcloth 
and ashes, has not, in England, begun to press on the sources of na- 
tional well-being. Heavily as we think ourselves taxed, the national 
wealth has increased so fast that, as the ablest economists calculate, 
to bring us back to the point we occupied in 1815 taxation must rise 
to a hundred and fifty millions a year, exclusive of all war loans. The 
scientific despotism, on the other hand, can raise no more taxes—has, 
in fact, no financial reserve. It has men, but even in this respect 
the advantage rests with the free state. Conscription in France pro- 
duces about 90,000 men a year, and might, for once in a generation, 
produce two years’ supply at once. This is a great resource; but 
the first effect of conscription is to make volunteering hateful. The 
annual draft is the greatest calamity the French peasantry have to 
encounter, while, as it falls on all alike, those who are willing to serve, 
if not chosen, must stay to maintain the families of those who depart. 
Every addition to the draft increases this tendency, until, as the war 
advances, free-will service comes to an end. In England, every new 
volunteer is an attraction to others around him; and, if war once 
menaced the island, the force would be brought, without laws, at 
once to the level of the French army, and would be assembled, like 
that army, round a nucleus of corps d’élite. 

Let us sum up results, The Empire, administered by a scientific 
despotism, has increased its army by 200,000 men, has doubled the 
strength of its fleet, has collected 62,000 sailors, has fortified its 
coasts, has broken up its finances, and has no reserves. The Consti- 
tutional Government, administered by “tape-tied” statesmen, has 
increased its army by 250,000 men, has doubled the strength of its 
fleet, has collected 100,000 sailors, has fortified its coasts, has re- 
serves equal to the whole army of France, and has scarcely begun to 
feel the pressure of its taxation. Which form of government, the 
Prince Consort being the judge, is the stronger for self-defence ? 


THE RACES OF MEN. 

HE great interest which Mr. Darwin’s speculations have excited 

among all classes is a curious proof how much science suffers from 
the tendency of its professors to ignore the language and thoughts of 
common men. In days when the chemist no longer secludes himself 
underground to work out the secret of potable gold, and when the 
anatomist can procure specimens without being forced, like Vesalius, 
to prowl by night in churchyards, this divorce of speculative from 
practical life is as unmeaning as it is umnatural. It is in the 
great questions in which all of us have a common interest that the 
real value of every special study consists, and the crucible and 
scalpel are only recondite toys ifthey are not working out a meaning 
which may come home to every man. The contrast between a vulgar 
medical student and a thoughtful physician is perhaps greater than 
that which exists between the leaders and the ruck of any other pro- 
fession. The first has a positive pleasure in injecting a diseased 
liver or performing a horrible operation, merely that he may gratify 
the sense of power which a quick eye and ready hand confer, and if 
this part of his nature predominates, he becomes irredeemably brutal. 
The educated man, on the other hand, finds every branch of his pro- 
fession an illustration more or less pregnant of the manifold relations 
of mind and matter; and questions of the composition or structure 
of the brain, of the transmission of disease, and of permanence or 
variety of type throng upon him every day, and force him to grapple 
with the gravest problems of metaphysics and religion. 

The science of ethnology, which has almost been created within the 
last fifty years, is a good instance of the wide bearings a single study 
may have. It involves at its very onset the question whether all 
men are descended from a single stock, or from several centres of 
creation; whether Adam and Eve are a scientific fact, or if the 
Pawnee in the far West, the negro on the Gold Coast, and the 
Englishman in Bond-street, belong to distinct families that have 
sprung up in their appropriate homes at intervals of some thousand 
years. Assuming the first, how are we to explain the great differences 
that exist actually? Can veritable white men be changed, as Dr. 
Prichard once believed, into Ethiopians, or must we take refuge in a 
Darwinian modification, and assume some original stock, of which 
white men, red men, and black men, are varieties? Although the 


change of colour is the most obvious distinction between race and 
race, it is one of the least importance. 


Could it be shown that it 











was no index of deeper differences, the better among us would soog 
train themselves to mislike no man for his complexion. But what 
are we to say to varicties of moral feeling and intellect. Ts the 
Bonny negro who accounts for his melancholy looks, “'Tshi! T be tog 
sorry; mother get well—she no go for devilly yet,” of the same 
lineage with Ruth cleaving to Naomi, “Thy people shall be » 

people, and thy God my God.” Is the blank mind of the Paraguay 
savage, who, being left to himself after years of careful training, 
turns his plough into a fetish and sacrifices oxen to it, really cast jy 
the same mould with that of Shakspeare or Newton? Assume the 
second hypothesis, by which man is merely part of the fauna of his 
respective locality, and the Hottentot only typical cousin, so to 
speak, to the Esquimaux, will the difficulties of this theory be less? 
It is easy to believe that the Fingo or Papuan is a lower creature 
than the Englishman. But these are the two extremes, and if we 
run down the sliding scale of humanity, where do we observe any 
broad interval? ‘Tradition, language, and physical characteristics 
assign a common origin to three such varieties as the Greek, the Jew, 
and the Copt. Is the Copt higher than the Hungarian or the Fin, 
who are merely the advance guard of those tribes of Central Asia 
which we vaguely term Mongolic? Again, if the Brahmin claims 
kindred with his English conquerors, are the Cingalee, the Pariah, 
and the Malay to be disowned? Yet, if the natives of Malacca be 
admitted, any further principle of exclusion is impossible, for their 
name includes the lowest savages of Polynesia. If general charac. 
teristics are delusive, is there any special test that can be relied on— 
the facial angle, the form of the skull, the volume of the brain, or 
several such indications, or will differences of vocabulary or of gram- 
mar be sufficient ? 

But the scientific difficulties are really among the least. Men like 
Mr. Yancey, who build up a state on the sacred principle that 
negroes are beasts of burden like jackasses, and the opposite school, 
who perhaps think with Mr. Greg, of the Zdinburgh Review, that 
Europeans will one day sit at the feet of the negro for religious 
training, represent in an extreme form the two theories which are 
now convulsing America. Of course it is quite possible to hold that 
a race of men is distinct and inferior, and yet to be treated as if it 
had human capacities and a moral future ; but even the patriarchal 
doctrine, that negroes ere the eternal children of our common hu- 
manity whom we, the mature men, must govern and train by labour, 
is of dangerous application under certain latitudes. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, if most Englishmen hating slavery, and judging 
scientific questions from the moral point of view, cling somewhat 
tenaciously to the doctrine that we are all brothers by blood. 
Curiously enough, however, it is the least spiritual school in science 
that holds the doctrine of unity. In fact, the schism between phy- 
sical geographers and ethnologists proper, is a little like the old 
feuds of Calvinist and Arminian, or of materialist and idealist. The 
school of which Mr. Buckle is a representative, holds that climate, 
food, and soil are the blind destiny which determines the lives and 
characters of men; will, thought, and feeling are all modified as he 
eats meat or rice, as he lives in a valley or on a mountain, and at the 
equator or near the poles. The ethnologist, on the other hand, how- 
ever he may explain the rise of the different races of men, assumes 
that their characteristics are so far permanent, that neither time nor 
place will affect them appreciably ; that the Englishman will transmit 
energy and common sense, and the negro indolence and a low type 
of intellect in any countries in which they perpetuate their kind. 
Briefly, the geographical theory subordinates man to nature; the 
ethnological subordinates nature to man; the first regards morals 
and polity as accidents of place; the second believes in an un- 
changeable right and wrong. The disciples of Prichard and Agassiz 
may contend among themselves how far the lower races can compre- 
hend the thought, the art, and the religion of the higher; but no one 
seriously questions that the highest conceptions on these subjects 
attained by the highest race are the practical standard for all the 
brotherhood of mankind. 

Our business, however, is not so much to discuss ethnology as to 
assume the existence of such a science, and call attention to some of 
its minor results. The last volume of Transactions which the 
Ethnological Society of London has published, is a fair instance of 
the various interests which the study of man presents, though we 
can only notice two or three out of something like twenty articles. 
One of the most interesting to Englishmen is by Mr. Mackintosh, 
who has tried to classify the different races of England and Wales by 
their features and mental peculiarities. Any one who can call to 
mind such types as those prevalent in Essex, Yorkshire, and Devon- 
shire, will see at once that old family characteristics have been pre- 
served without change in north, east, and west, and of course the 
eye of a trained ethnologist will often detect differences where an 
ordinary observer sees nothing remarkable. Mr. Mackintosh has not 
attempted to strengthen his argument by any appeal to philology 
or history, but his results confirm, with an almost curious exactness, 
the main facts that chronicles and local dialects give us. Where 
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there is any difference it is that Mr. Mackintosh has made subdivi- 

sions with which general history does not concern itself. He, of 

course, accepts the main division into Keltic or Germanic, and allows 
for the influence of Roman or Iberian colonists, or of Flemish and 
Norman-French settlers at a later date. Judging from the great re- 
semblance of the country people to one another in the midland parts 
of England and in South Wales, he hints that the bulk of the Eng- 
lish peasantry are British and not Teutonic. British, of course, in- 
cludes two or even three varieties. The Kymric, or Welsh, prevails 
in North Wales, and in the districts north of the Thames. The Erse, 
or Gaelic, is found in South Wales, and in the south-eastern counties, 
The third, or Belgic, subdivision is now chiefly to be found in Sussex 
or North Hampshire. The Kymro is broad-clested and short, 
with a broad head and full forehead, and with the face tapering off 
sharply towards the chin. He is gloomy by temperament, and rather 
critical than creative by intellect. The Gaelic type is pretty well 
represented by the popular idea of an Irishman ; the low nose, the 
projecting mouth and jaws, the quick restless character, with its 
sudden alternations of grief and joy, are alike unmistakable. The 
Belgic type, with hard angular features, and a dark complexion, is a 
little difficult to define, and is practically unimportant. The Germanic 
races in England consist of the Saxon, the Jute, the Angle, and the 
Dane, the first and last being the two extremes in the scale. Sussex, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, and part of Essex are the 
chief habitat of the Saxon, whose light hair and comparative regular 
features show his Frisian affinities, which are perhaps not belied by 
his obstinate, self-reliant, and truthful character, a little disfigured by a 
narrow and unready intellect. Passing over the intermediate Jute 
and Angle, we find the tall loosely made Dane of Lincolnshire and 
East Yorkshire differing from his old enemy, the Saxon, by just that 
fiery energy, that power to command and create, which would 
naturally belong to a race of conquerors, combining the virtues of 
action with the faults of passionate self-will. A curious corrobora- 
tioa of these local differences may be found in facts of every-day 
occurrence. ‘The broad-chested Cornishman and Welshman are found 
to require considerably more room on parade than regiments that 
have been raised in other countics. Calvinism flourishes in the 
Keltic districts, and the vigorous self-reliance of the Germanic 
character finds expression in Independency. Of course it is generally 
unsafe to assert of individual Englishmen that they are Keltic or 
Teutonic on account of their name or county. In a country where 
all races have been so much mixed up together we can only trust to 
general averages. The Pilgrim Fathers who colonized New Eng- 
land were recruited from Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and East 
Yorkshire, while Virginia and Carolina drew their population much 
more from the South of England, and from the Normanized upper 
classes. Speaking broadly, it may be said that our mathematicians 
and engineers, like Newton and Stephenson, come from the northern 
counties, our poets from the midland. The south, with the excep- 
tion of Devonshire, has been singularly barren in great names. 
Norman families have of course the preponderance among our states- 
men and soldiers, but they, no doubt, owe this very much to the 
advantage of social position. 

Our space only suffers us to allude briefly to an invaluable paper 
by Mr. Busk, on a systematic mode of craniometry. Those who may 
wish to know what the objects proposed in such an inquiry are, will 
find no difficulty in understanding them, disengaged of technicalities. 
A man with a skull before him ought to ascertain, first, its length, 
and breadth, and height; secondly, the comparative size of the three 
great divisions of the forehead, the middle and the back, which are 
said to represent intellect, emotion, and will; thirdly, how far the 
jaws or the back of the head protrude or recede beyond the normal 
standard; and, fourthly, what is the extent of the cranial angle. 
It must be remembered that the character of a type is not merely 
determined by the volume of its brain. A race like the negro, in 
which emotion predominates over will and intellect, will be at the 
mercy of stronger or cleverer races ; the Greek, in whom intellect 
is strongest, will be deficient in conscience and the power of political 
organization ; and the Comanche or Sioux Indian, with a narrow fore- 
head and large occiput, is likely to prove an untamable savage 
to the last. Whether the size and proportions of the brain can 
be modified by religion and civilization is among one of the in- 
teresting questions which ethnology opens up. But the fact that 
there is no noticeable difference between the oldest Saxon skulls 
and the skulls of the people lately dead in the Saxon districts of 
England, seems to show that any change, even if it be possible, can 
only be slow and gradual. 

A paper by Dr. Beddoe on The Characteristics of the Jews 
will probably startle many who have never had the subject forced 
upon them by travel. An almond-shaped eye, an aquiline nose, 
somewhat heavy and rounded at the tip, full lips, a receding chin, 
and a dark complexion and hair, are commonly regarded as un- 





mistakable Hebrew characteristics. The Exeter Hall school even 
sees a fulfilment of prophecy in the permanence of this type. But 
the case of England with its marked provincial differences would 
alone show that every type is permanent, though it is not as easy to 
distinguish Saxon and Angle kindred races that have intermarried, as 
to recognize an Oriental people living in the West and not mixing its 
blood with Kelt or German. Again, the Jews of East Germany and 
Poland are notoriously quite as often as not lank and tall men, with 
blue eyes, clear complexions, and red or chesnut hair. Here, how- 
ever, it may be said that there have been intermarriages in past cen- 
turies, and no one who knows Germany, or considers the Jewish 
extraction of Heine, Borne, Auerbach, and Mendelssohn, can doubt 
that this cause has actually operated. But it seems likely, from what 
we know of the race, that Jews making Christian connexions 
would more often be absorbed into the large society around 
them than draw their wives into the narrrow fold of the syna- 
gogue. Dr. Beddoe has, however, set the point at rest by as- 
certaining from personal observation that xanthous or light-com- 
plexioned Jews are quite numerous enough in Syria and Palestine 
to form a distinct variety of the race. In the Levant, North Africa, 
and Morocco, the case seems to be even stronger, the blond-haired, 
blue-eyed type, which is here accompanied with a straight profile, 
preponderating. ‘There seem, therefore, to be two varieties, each 
equally entitled to be called Jewish, and together representing 
“two extreme types of the Caucasian family.” A plausible ex- 
planation of this difference lies in the position of Palestine between 
Syria, which a race similar to the dark Jew inhabits, and Edom, 
“the red,” perhaps so named from Esau and the prevalent com- 
plexion. Settlement in Egypt and the presence of Greek and Roman 
conquerors are modifying causes which must not be overlooked. The 
question is of great interest in connexion with early pictures of Jesus 
Christ. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has observed that “ the Saviour’s 
head, though not really a portrait, is evidently a traditional repre- 
sentation of the Jewish face which is still traceable in Jerusalem.” 
Kohl and James have remarked on the likeness of the Jewish 
heads in Italian pictures to Polish and Volhynian Jews, and it seems 
probable that this was not merely because Giotto and Raphael chose 
that peculiar form of beauty, which belongs alike to the European 
and to the xanthous Jew, for Grimm, in his interesting little work 
on Pictures of Christ, describes the earliest known as almost invari- 
ably with straight profile and red or brown hair, The spurious letter 
of Publius Lentulus, a friend of Pilate, to the Senate, adds to this 
that the eyes were clear and of uncertain colour (varii), epithets 
which, taken together, probably denote that bluish grey iris that 
seems to vary, as it dilates or contracts, from yellow-grey to violet. 
But whatever be the value of these traditions, it is pleasant to know 
that the last results of science confirm the conjectures of the highest 
art. A picture of the Saviour in the Syrian type would seem too 
special for One who belonged to all mankind; and it was a wise 
instinct that led Mr. Holman Hunt to venture the seeming anomaly 
of a Christ painted from an English boy among Asiatic elders. 





THE CASE OF THE TRENT. 
Letter I. 


THE AMERICAN PROCEEDING JUDGED BY AMERICAN STATESMEN AND 
AMERICAN JURISTS, 


Sir,—The late stoppage of the Trent, and the seizure of the Con- 
federate Commissioners, have given a sudden interest amongst us to 
the respective rights of neutrals and belligerents. I do not propose 
here to go into elaborate disquisition on the law itself. But m order 
that as between England and America both parties may the better 
come to an understanding together, I should wish to show, on the 
one hand, how thoroughly pledged is America by her past history to 
respect those rights of neutrality, which she seems now to old 
cheap; on the other, what ground of complaint England has given 
herself in former days, and how near her jurisprudence goes towards 
justifying the act now complained of. A more extraordinary inter- 
version of parts than that afforded by the two nations is scarcely re- 
corded in history. 

If there is one point, indeed, that has been insisted on by 
America in her intercourse with us, and especially during those 
long discussions, which we have had with her as to applying the 
so-called “right of search” to the prevention of the slave trade, 
it is that that right is one of war only, and not of peace. Ina 
correspondence on the subject, conducted in 1823 hetween Mr. 
J. Quincy Adams, afterwards President, then Secretary of State 
under President Monroe, and Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, then Sir 
Stratford Canning, which will be found copiously quoted from in Dr. 
Wheaton’s Enquiry into the Validity of the British Claim to a Right 
of Visitation and Search of American Vessels suspected to be engaged 
in the African Slave Trade, also embodied in his History of the 
Vodern Law of Nations, Mr. Adams—who must be considered as 
the exponent, not of Southera, but of Northern morality —declared 
that the American objections to the right of search as claimed 
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“consisted in the very nature of the right of search at sea, which, 
as recognized or tolerated by the usage of nations, was a right 
exclusively of war, never exercised but by an outrage upon the rights of 
peace.” 

Tt follows from hence, of course, as was at once felt in this 
country, that by the simple act of boarding the Trent the Federal 
Government has justified the Queen’s proclamation, so much inveighed 
against by the North, and has practically admitted the Southern 
Confederation to be a belligerent power. If there is no war, the 
act of search is an act of piracy; if it be not piracy because there 
is war, then are the Confederates mere rebels no longer. But to 
proceed : 

* The vessel of the navigator is his dwelling-house, and like that, 
in the sentiment of every people that cherish the blessings of per- 
sonal liberty and security, ought to be a sanctuary inviolable to the 
hand of power, unless upon the most rigorous personal responsibility 
of the invader. Search at sea, as recognized by all maritime nations, 
is confined to the single object of finding and taking contraband of 
war. By the law of nature, where two nations conflict together in 
war, a third remaining neutral retains all its rights of peace and 
friendly intercourse with both. Each belligerent, indeed, acquires by 
war the right of preventing a third party from administering to his 
enemy the direct and immediate materials of war, and, as incidental 
to this right, that of searching the merchant vessels of the neutral 
on the high seas to find them. Even thus limited, it is an act of 
ower which nothing but necessity can justify, inasmuch as it cannot 
= exercised but by carrying the evils of war into the abode of 
peace, and by visiting the innocent with some of the penalties of 
guilt.” 

Writing, about twenty years later, as Secretary of State, to Lord 
Ashburton, after the treaty of Washington, Sth August, 1842, Mr. 
Webster (2 Massachusetts man) uses equivalent language : 

“Every merchant vessel on the seas is rightfully considered as 
part of the territory of the country to which it belongs. ‘The entry, 
therefore, into such a vessel, being neutral, by a belligerent, is an act 
of force, and is primd facie a wrong, a trespass which can be justi- 
fied only when bois for some purpose allowed to form a suflicient 
justification by the law of nations.” 

It is clear from the above passages that, according to the doctrines 
of her most eminent Northern statesmen, America is bound to the 
strictest construction of any claim of the right of search, and above 
all is pledged against any direct extension of it. Her rule is, as 
indicated by Mr. Adams, that, “by the law of nature,” a neutral 
vessel retains all its “ rights of peace and friendly intercourse ” 
with two belligerents. England has, therefore, a right to carry on 
such friendly intereourse as well with belligerent Confederates as 
with belligerent Federals; her ships have a righé to take on board 
friendly passengers from either party. 

Unless, therefore, it can be clearly proved that the Confederate 
commissioners came within the law of contraband, America was 
bound to respect them. It is admitted on all sides that only goods 
can properly be a subject-matter of contraband; that persons can 
only re treated under that head by analogy, or as quasi-contraband. 
It is equally admitted that, by analogy to military stores, military 
yersons in the service of the belligerents cannot be lawfully conveyed 
by aneutral. But the extension of any such right of seizure to civilians 
is excluded by implication, under American jurisprudence, in a cele- 
brated ease of the Commerce (1 Wheaton, p. 352), a Swedish ship 
taken by an American cruiser whilst carrying provisions from Ivre- 
land to Spain for the use of the British forces in that country. In 
delivering the opinion of the majority of the Court (four to three), 
Mr. Justice Story said, “ If the neutral be guilty of fraudulent or un- 
neutral conduct, or has interposed himself 10 assist the enemy in 
carrying on the war, he is justly deemed to have forfeited his title 
to freight. Hence the carrying of contraband goods to the enemy, 
the spoliation of papers, and the fraudulent suppression of enemy 
interests, have been held to affect the neutral with the forfeiture of 
freight ; and in cases of a more flagrant character, such as carrying 
despatches or hostile military passengers, an engagement in the 
transport service of the enemy and a breach of blockade, the penalty 
of confiscation of the vessel has also been inflicted.” And again 
further on: “It has been solemnly adjudged that being engaged in 
the transport service or in the conveyance of military persons in his 
employ are acts of hostility which subject the property to confisca- 
tion.” And Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
minority of the Court, after dwelling, in somewhat less tacliasd terms 
than Justice Story, on the case of despatches, says, “To transport 
troops or military persons belonging to the enemy from one place to 
another has also been determined to subject the vessel to condemna- 
tion.” It is difficult to suppose that if either of these excellent 
lawyers had deemed the conveyance of civilians to be a breach of 
neutral duty, they would not have alluded to it. In perfect accord- 
ance with this view, we find that Dr. Wheaton, in his “ Elements of 
International Law,” says nothing as to a breach of neutrality being 
committed by carrying civilians. 

Can it be argued that the seizure of Messrs. Slidell and Mason was 
justifiable on the ground that they were, in fact, sent as ambassadors ? 

ut any claim to stop an ambassador ix ¢ransi¢u is set at nought by 
Mr. Webster’s doctrine, that “every merchant vessel on the seas is 
rightfully considered as part of the territory of the country to which 
it belongs.” What jurist has ever ventured to assert the right of a 
belligerent to stop his enemy’s ambassador on a neutral territory ? 
So far from this, any violence exercised by the neutral power itsclf 
against an ambassador of either belligerent when ix ¢ransitu through 
its own territory has always been considered as a grievous breach of 





eee 
the law of nations. England might have warned off all Confederate 
emissaries from her shores or ships; the commander of the Trent 
might have refused to receive them on board; but from the moment 
they were there—according to Mr. Webster’s showing—they were 
on British soil as much as if they had been in London, inviolabje 
without breach of peace by any Federal officer. This is in no way 
discordant, but, on the contrary, perfectly consistent with the pro. 
hibition to neutrals of carrying military passengers in the belligerent 
service, and with the whole law of contraband. It is, of course, g 
breach of the laws of neutrality to make warlike preparations in one 
country for the invasion of another with which it is at peace, whether 
by collecting munitions of war or by harbouring or disciplining 
soldiers. But it never has been held a breach of those laws to grow 
or prepare ordinary articles of consumption for either belligerent, ig 
shelter its civilians, to receive its ambassadors. As respects ambas. 
sadors in particular, it is palpable that, even if sent for a hostile 
purpose, yet are they necessary media for the eventual conclusiog 
of peace. 

As the civilian ambassadors, or agents of a belligerent within a 
neutral territory, therefore, the Southern Commissioners were, on the 
principles of American jurisprudence, beyond the reach of seizure, 
Could it be alleged, indeed, in defenceof the act, that they were rebels ? 
This would at once, by denying the state of war, render the seareh 
illegal, according to the words of Mr. Adams, that the right of search 
is one “ exclusively of war.” But passing over this, it is not less 
evident that the whole doctrine of American statesmen and jurists in 
reference to our claim to a right of search for deserters expressly ne. 
gutives this. Thus President Madison, in his confidential message 
of June, 1812, says, “ British cruisers have been in the continued 
practice of violating the American flag on the great highway of na- 
tions, and of seizing and carrying off persons sailing under it, not in 
the exercise of a belligerent right founded on the right of nations, 
against an enemy, but of a municipal prerogative over British sub- 
jects. British jurisdiction is thus extended to neutral vessels in a 
situation where no laws can operate but the law of nations and the 
laws of the country to which the vessels belong.” 

So Mr. Webster, in 1542 : 

“ A British cruiser enters an American merchant vessel in order to 
take therefrom supposed British subjects, offering no justification 
therefor under the law of nations, but claiming the right under the 
law of England respecting the king’s prerogative. This cannot be 
defended. English soil, ‘English territory, English jurisdiction, is 
the sphere for the operation of English law. The ocean is the sphere 
of the law of nations, and any merchant vessel on the seas is by that 
law under the protection of the laws of her own nation, and may 
claim immunity, unless in cases in which that law allows her to be 
entered or visited. . . . English law cannot be of force beyond 
English dominion. Whatever duties or relations that law creates 
between the sovereign and his subjects can be enforced and main- 
tained only within the realm or proper possessions and territory of 
the sovereign.” 

It will thus be seen that, so far as the seizure of the Commissioners 
may be sought to be justified on the ground of their being amenable 
to American law, Mr. Webster’s reasoning is a complete answer to 
such a plea, ‘ American soil, American territory, American jurisdic- 
tion,” may we say with him, “is the sphere for the operation of 
American law ; the ocean is the sphere of the law of nations.” 

So again Dr. Wheaton, in his “ Elements” (pp. 154-5), says: 

“ As to private vessels belonging to the subjects of a foreign na- 
tion, the right to search them on the high seas for deserters and 
other persons liable to military and naval service, has been uniformly 
asserted by Great Britain, and as constantly denied by the United 
States.” 

But let us carry the case to still more untenable lengths. Let us 
suppose that the carriage of despatches (where are they ?), even from 
neutral port to neutral port, was the primary offence, and that it 
was only incidentally to the search for these that the Commissioners 
were seized. Here again American jurisprudence steps in to inform 
us that the case was one in which the carriage of despatches could 
not be complained of. “It is conceived,” says Mr. W. B. Laurence, 
in a note to his edition of Wheaton (I quote in this instance from 
the Zimes, not having been able to get a sight of the work itself), 
“that the carrying of despatches can only invest a neutral vessel 
with a hostile character in the case of its being employed for that 
purpose by the belligerent, and that it cannot affect with criminality 
either a regular postal packet or a merchant ship which takes a de- 
spatch in its ordinary course of conveying letters, and of the contents 
of which the master must necessarily be ignorant.” 

Yet take the last step. Suppose the carriage of the despatches 
actually fraudulent, the vessel lawfully searched and liable to seizure, 
the Commissioners themselves guilty as rebels. Still an American 
president, in anticipatory agreement with our law officers, will con- 
demm the act in the plainest terms. 

“ Could the seizure of British subjects in such cases,” wrote Mr. 
Madison in his before-quoted message of June, 1812, “ be regarded 
as within the exercise of a belligerent right, the acknowledged laws of 
wear, Which forbid an article of captured property to be adjudged with- 
out a regular investigation before a competent tribunai, would im- 
periously demand the fairest trial when the sacred rights of persons 
were at issue. In place of such a trial, these rights are subjected to 
the will of every petty commander.” With these clear and apt words | 
leave this branch of the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Baxnisrexn or Lixcouy’s Ivy. 

8, Old-square, Dec. 3, 1861. 
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PA nsit. 

Tne popularity of Mr. Balfe, as the first of our English composers, 

at and increasing as it has been for the last quarter of a century, 
never, perhaps, received so signal a proof as on Saturday night, 
when Covent Garden Theatre, which neither the melodies of Lurline 
yor the spectacle of Robin Hood could more than half fill, was crowded 
from orchestra to gallery by an audience attracted by the announce- 
ment that on that night would be produced The Puritan’s Daughter, a 
new grand romantic opera, by Messrs. W. Balfe and J. V. Bridgeman. 
Nor had they reckoned without their hosts; Mr. Balfe has surpassed 
himself, and Mr. Bridgeman has satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
libretto of an English opera is not necessarily always silly and inane, 
but may contain a powerful drama, expressed in pointed dialogue 
and poetry of considerable merit. Colonel Wol/ (Mr. H. Corri), 
formerly of Cromwell’s Ironsides, with his daughter Mary (Miss 
Louisa Pyne), are the tenants of Middleton Hall, the property of 
a Cavalier, who in youth had been Wo/f’s companion and friend, 
and after the Restoration had allowed him to reside there 
unmolested. Clifford (Mr. Santley), the Cavalier’s secretary, is 
deeply attached to Mary Wolf, but her hand is also sought 
by Seymour (Mr. St. Albyn), a buccancer. Wolf, with numerous 
other Puritans, has organized a conspiracy with the object of carry- 
ing off the King, Seymour agrecing to lend his vessel for the purpose, 
jn return for the hand of Mary Wolf, who, he is aware, returns 
Clifford's love. A meeting of the conspirators is to be held ina 
ruined chapel, and Seymour, telling his lieutenant of “ the inesti- 
mable treasure” he hopes then to obtain, is partially overheard by 
Ralp/, aservant, whose gaucherie and inability to express his feelings 
coherently to Jessie (Miss Susan Pyne), the object of his affec- 
tions, give scope to Mr. G. Honey for the display of his genuine comic 
powers. The words are understood by Aalph to refer to hidden gold, 
and while searching the chape), he has barely time to conceal himself 
when the Puritan conspirators enter, and bind themselves by a 
solemn oath to the destruction of the tyrant. By accident, Mary 
Wolf is also a witness of the oath. At its conclusion she is discovered, 
and the Puritans threaten that Clifford shall die unless she consents to 
wed Seymour, and vows never to reveal what she has heard. To save his 
life she at length consents, her father and the other conspirators re- 
maining inexorable. The whele scene is alike remarkable for powerful 
dramatic interest and beautiful scenic effect, while the chorus, “ By 
earth and by air,” in which the Puritans register their vow, is one of 
Mr. Balfe’s happiest inspirations. In the next scene, Mary receives a 
letter from Clifford, containing a flower, and in the charming cavatina, 
“Pretty, lowly, modest flower,” Miss Louisa Pyne obtains an enthu- 
siastic encore every evening. In a subsequent interview between the 
two, when Mary tells Clifford he must cease to love her, but is re- 
strained by her vow from explaining to him why, Mr. Balfe has intro- 
duced, in “ Bliss for ever past,” one of those lovely ballad-melodies 
for which he is unsurpassed, and which will ere long be heard in every 
drawing-room, and too surely, we fear we must add, on every grind- 
organ. In the second act, King Charles II. (Mr. Patey) and the 
Earl of Rochester (Mr. Harrison), while travelling incognito, take 
shelter from a storm at Middleton Hall, and ask and obtain a weleome 
from Clifford in the spirited trio, “‘ By the tempest overtaken.” 

In the course of the evening, Rochester, who has seen Mary, 
makes a bet with the Avvy that the latter does not persuade her 
to leave the house with him, without disclosing his rank. Shortly 
afterwards Wolf returns, and immediately recognizes the King, 
and thanks Providence for having thus thrown him into his 
hands, in a cabaletta, “Can it be? do I dream ?” and on the en- 
trance of Fleetwood (Mr. C. Lyall), another Puritan, the two join 
in a psalm, the only characteristically Puritan composition in 
the opera. While they are concerting plans for his destruction, 
the Aing is informed by Mary of certain wrongs done by him 
to the Clifford family; he discloses his rank, and promises repara- 
tion. She, without breaking her vow, urges him to fly, but find- 
ing every outlet guarded, conceals him in a secret passage. 
Rochester, in the mean time, has been drinking ps watt more 
punch than he can carry, and his drunken pursuit of Jessie, free 
and easy insolence to the King, and obstinate refusal to leave the 
house without the punch-bowl, are all admirably represented by 
Mr. Harrison, whose marked success in an entirely fresh line is 
one of the great hits of the opera, while the bacchanalian song in 
praise of punch allotted to him is one of the best and most 
original things of the kind ever composed. While concealed in the 
secret passage, the King overhears Clifford accusing Mary of an 
intrigue with himself, notwithstanding her assurance of continued 
love, in a ballad—* The Paradise of Love” —which is likely to become 
an equal favourite with “Bliss for ever past.” Ie comes forward 
and announces himself ; but cannot persuade Clifford of Mary’s inno- 
cence, till Halpk, who has just accidentally discovered the rank of 
the King, rushes in and acquaiuts him with the plot he has over- 
heard in the chapel. All Cuuford’s suspicions yanish when he finds 
that Mary’s having also overheard the oath was the cause of 
her mysterious conduct, and he sayes the Aing by changing 
attire with him. As soon as the King has escaped, the 
Puritans surround the house, and, enraged at tle escape of their 
intended victim, sentence Rochester, Clifford, and Mary to death. 
The latter is saved at the last moment by Ralph, who, overcoming his 
cowardice, boldly confesses that le had witnessed the scene in the 
chapel and warned the King. He is, of course, sentenced to death, 
but just as Seymour is about to gratify his revenge by first shooting 
Clifford, he himself falls dead trom a musket-shot, and a party of 


overpowered. Wolf alone is spared at Mary’s intercession, and the 
opera is brought to a conclusion with the rondo finale for Vary, 
“ With emotion past all telling,” in which Miss Louisa Pyne performs 
what might really be called “miracles of vocalization.” That the Puri- 
tan’s Daughter is a great success, may be gathered from what we have 
already said. Miss estes Pyne both sang and acted her very best, and 
maintained her position as incom arably the first English soprano, 
and her sister’s representation of the village girl, faithful to her 
lover, but at the same time not indisposed to a flirtation with the gay 
Cavalier, was admirable. Of Mr. Harrison’s success as the careless, 
dissipated, witty Rochester, we have spoken, and Mr. Santley’s splendid 
voice and almost faultless style appear to greater advantage in each 
fresh character he assumes. Mr. Patey as the Merry Monarch, and 
Mr. Corri as the stern Puritan, were » erfect in their respective 
parts. At the conclusion of the first night’s performance, Messrs. 
Balfe and Bridgeman had both to bow their acknowledgments to a de- 
lighted audience, and the call for the former has, we believe, been 
repeated every night. AMATEUR. 





Fine Arts. 

THE BAD PICTURES AT THE WINTER EXHIBITION, 
REFERENCE was made last week to the inordinate amount of ques- 
tionable art to be found at the Winter Exhibition—of pictures pos- 
sessing neither taste nor feeling nor honest study of nature to recom- 
mend them, but distinguished by clap-trap effects of light and shade, 
vulgarity of treatment, and a general look of manufacture totally at 
variance with the best interests of art. Any criticism of such works 
would be wasted so far as the painters are concerned—they evidently 
are thoroughly satisfied with their own performances, and succeed in 
gaining a large share of public attention. But some benefit may 
result by showing wherein the difference consists between a good 
and a bad picture, and as those thought worthy of admiration have 
already been pointed out, let us take into consideration some of the 
more glaring examples of that art which it would be desirable to 
avoid. 

The bad pictures here may be divided into three classes: those 
that are outrageously or actively bad, about which much may be 
said; those which are fecbly or passively bad, about which little can 
be said; and those which are so vapidly or inanely bad, that nothing 
can be said of them whatever.. Of this last class a type may be 
found in Mr. E. Long’s “ Ninas y Vinas son mal a guardar,” a 
picture painted with the sole object of showing the face of one 
Spanish woman and the back of another. Under the second head 
comes Mr, Mann’s “ Guardian Angels,” which, though intended to 
be solemn and touching, has vo the same effect in awakening 
opposite emotions as is experienced in witnessing a performance of a 
good tragedy by incompetent actors. One can scarcely resist a smile 
when gazing at these angels, who float in the air with such mathe- 
matical precision that the ends of their pinions find a convenient 
resting-place on the little knobs of the cot im which two little bladder- 
shaped children (twins, I believe) lie sleeping. This picture is not 
a fair sample of Mr. Mann’s abilities, who can paint very grace- 
ful and pretty female heads, but he should be cautious how 
he ‘again attempts the supernatural. Mr. Armfield’s dogs come 
under the same category as Mr. Mann’s angels, though they are far 
more objectionable by reason of their number. Mr. Armfield is the 
most prolific dog, or, it should rather be said, the most prolific 
terrier painter on record. His pictures may be seen anywhere, and 
a description of one will serve for all: a white, a black, and a drab 
terrier, a wisp of straw, a battered lantern, and a piece of red 
drapery, are the materials out of which this painter has concocted 
some hundreds of pictures. They are all over Tonten—o fact which 
the reader may test for himself any day when taking his walks 
abroad. He will not pass two shops in succession, in which oil- 
paintings are exposed for sale, without encountering at least one 
yicture of straws, lanterns, and terriers, which he may safely attri- 
_ to the indefatigable Mr. Armfield. 

In the first division, that of the actively bad pictures, Mr. T. P. 
Hall worthily occupies the first place. In “Not half good-looking 
enough !” two maid-servants, who have been engaged in their morn- 
ing duties of sweeping and scrubbing, stand on the door-steps of a 
suburban house. To them enters a postman, who, having delivered 
the letters, lingers for the purpose of chatting with the girls, one of 
whom submits a photographic likeness of herself to his inspection. 
The postman is complimentary, and utters the exclamation which 
forms the title of the picture. There is scarcely a square inch in 
this work which does not betray a wilful disregard of facts. Servant- 
girls do not clean door-steps, or sweep out passages, in their newest 
dresses, nor adorn themselves for the occasion with smart blue bows. 
The clothes of postmen are not remarkable for accuracy of fit, but at 
least their hats can be placed on their heads without a violent com- 
pression of the brain, as is the case in this instance. The size and 
form of the photograph indicate that it is intended for hanging on a 
wall, yet the painter has attached to it a long ribbon, as if it were to 
be worn round the neck. Imagine a postman going his rounds witha 
large photograph dangling against his chest, for the effort to hide the 
cherished object in his waistcoat might be attended with some 
serious inconvenience. Other matters might be mentioned, such as 
the flimsy columns of the portico under which the figures stand—the 
knocker of the door, which is of a fashion never yet seen in England, 
while there is not one truly drawn leaf in the ivy (?) which covers the 
front of the house. ‘Then compare for a moment the faces of the two girls 
in Mr.Calderon’s “Le Secret des Amoureux,” or in Mr. Storey’s “Con- 
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servants, and the vulgarity of treatment in the latter will be at once 
apparent. ‘With ‘few exceptions, all the painters who exhibit ‘here 
lose themselves in vulgarity and error when undertaking subjects 
from humble life. Having no respect for the truth—without the 
wish or the power to depiet it—ithey dress their figures im garments 
of impossible colours, violate the laws of light and shade with 
impunity, and indulge in other idealizations of a doubtful kind. Mr. 
Hemsley in “ The Toilet,” a child screwing up her sister’s hair in 
-curl-papers, is an instance of coarse treatment as applied to children. ' 
Mr. Hemsley has acquired some reputation by an assiduous following 
an Mr. Webster’s footsteps, but there is a wonderful difference between’ 
the master.and the pup . “The children in “The Toilet” are not only’ 
‘devoid of expression, but are of that, common and uninteresting type 
‘that mo one cares to look at twice. Mr. Bromley is another painter 
who is dead to the beauty that exists in humble life. His pictures 
call for no special remark ; they are as uninteresting and as unrefined 
as Mr. Hemsley’s. Mr. E. C. Barnes is an ambitious painter. 
“Who's to Blame ?” a group of women surrounding a child who has 
let fall and broken a jug of milk, is not without a certain specious 
cleverness, but will not bear examination in detail. The story, to’ 
begin with, is not clearly matte out. One does not see why that raw- 
d woman, whose ‘coutenance bears some resemblance ‘to Mr.’ 
Robson's, of the Olympic, should ‘be bullymg ‘the faded senti- 
mental tfemale in ithe ‘black dress. Some glaring errors in pro-' 
portion ‘are discoverable, as in the size of a little girl’s head to the 
wight. She stands on ‘the same plane as the other figures, but her 
head is scarcely hulf the size of theirs. The background figures are 
also too smal! for their position. The painting is executed in the 
tricky manner ; but meretriciousness of execution is still more pal- 
pable in “Grandfather's Breakfast,” another work by Mr. Barnes, 
mm which masses of grey colour have been worked into seas of 
asphaltum with such recklessness, that the upper portion of the 
me is weeping biturainous tears. One consolation is left us in 
ooking at these hastily and trickily-painted works, as it is evident, 
from the method of execution employed, that they will shortly crack’ 
and peel, become blackened and disfigured, and thus, though we may 
not be able toescape their presence, posterity at least will avoid the 
infliction. The pictures of Mr. Dukes are not badly painted in their 
way, which is a sort of recollection of the earlier manner of Mr. 
#rith; but in all his works there is an under-current of sensualisin, 
which might very well be dispensed with. His gipsies and peasants, 
though fairly drawn and composed, are utterly unlike the real ar- 
ticles. Mr. Dukes’s gipsies are remarkably clean and neat in their 
persons ; their faces are always well washed, and never brown by ex- 
posure to the sun. [iis peasants are characterized by an equal im- 
munity from dirt or any other sign of honest labour. One particular 
figure may be recognised in all Mr. Dukes’s pictures—that of a woman, 
“fat, fair, and forty,” who neglects no opportunity of displaying her 
personal charms. In the “ Gipsy Mother,” the incident of suckling the 
child is dwelt.on as much for the opportunity it affords of displaying 
very rotund bust, as for any grace or purity that might be seen in 
the action. The pictures by ir. Haynes King violate the laws of 
light and shade in the most pleasantly daring manner. A woman 
and her cradle are placed in front of a window; one would there- 
fore naturally expect that the greater proportion of the figure would 
be in shadow, the light striking only on the contours ; but no, Mr. 
Haynes paints woman and cradle in full light, their shadows retreat- 
aug to, instead of advancing from, the window. A word of praise 
must be given to the imitation of the wood of the eradle, which is 
‘worthy of a professed gramer. Mr. Craig shows an equal facility for 
the imitation of inanimate objects, though he fails utterly in painting 
a face. In the “ Trysting Place ” he appears to have discovered a 
mecipe for “doing” a shepherd’s plaid, by scraping out, with a stick, 
little diagonal lines of light on tlie black squares of the pattern. So 
antent has the artist been on the plaid, that he has paid little atten- 
tion to the form at envelops. ‘The head of the lassie is weak in 
drawing and expression, and her bundle of fern consists of a series 
of rectangular dabs of yellow, brown, and green, which scarcely pro- 
duce the required result. As a picture of checked plaid, “ the 
Trysting Place” must be considered a success. It would ap- 
riately adorn the window of a retail shawl warehouse. 

The pictures above enumerated, though treated in different styles, 
thave many qualities in common: all, more or less, aim at catching 
some es of the manner of our most popular painters. Mr. 
Hemsley, as we have seen, tries to ape the style of Mr. Webster ; 
Mr. Dukes recals Mr. Frith in his uninspired moment; Mr. Barnes 
(paints 20 a compound style—a strong dash of Alexander Jolimstone 
with a weak infusion of Faed. Mr. King, too, strives hard to paint like 
Raed, but his only resemblance to that artist is to be found in his 
arrowed backgrounds. With the exception of Mr. Hall, who, to 
do him justice, is at least original in his ill-doing, ail are convention- 
ally dull and common-place. They seem not to try either to create 
mor to tellia story. Thought is never stimulated, pleasure never excited 
iby their work ; one feeling only it calls forth, that of weariness and 
disgust. What domen see so fascinating in the games and pranks of boys 
‘that they shoulddevote their lives to the delineation of them? Boys 
ave as great nuisances in our exhibition-rooms as in our streets. Their 
antics are only endurable when rendered by the appreciative pencil of 
Mr. John Leech, who gives us the anol boy, full of the life and 
adiosyncrasy of his class; but with these expressionless dummies, 
eternally engaged in “ knuekling down” or “ leap-frog,” we have beeu 
400 long oppressed. The same may ‘be said of the rustic subjects : in 
meal life mo one has yet discovered a peasant of the type so con- 
‘Apicuous at our exiibitions, who bears as much resem to the 


natives of any village under heaven, 


at the lowest possible price. 


is of the shghtest character. 
to the number which 
will turn out in the course of a year. 


But why are these thip, 
duced in such quantities? The answer is obvious—they sel] 
Unions, among other things, have fostered a taste for mediocrit 

called into existence a class of painters whose study it is, not oa 
fect themselves in their art, but to cover the largest possible aan 
Quantity, not quality, is their nite 
Thought and subject are out of place in works the execution of which 
Accordingly, there is no limit scarcely 
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hibition. 


and the man who, having newly acquired a taste for painting, 


comfortably. ‘The Art-Union prize-holder, the obscure picture-dealer 


is begin. 


remembrance of which wil] 


embitter those days when he has acquired larger views of art,—these 
s and patrous of manufacturing mediecrity ang 
imbecile conveutionalisms—a large and still mereasmg class. “With 
their aid it is not impossible that we shall be even still further flooded 
with pictorial rubbish, though, for the credit of our exhibitions 
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vollected together as that to be found at Mr. Wallis’s winter ex. 
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BOOKS 


—— 


ninety degrees distant. 
her good intentions. 


and the minor facts uever reliable. 
truth is very indistinctly drawn. 
latory—a highly complicated spiral. 


never merging in mere antiquarianism. 
defects of the 


Steele and Addison,—and 


And yet the book is certainly not dull. 


gossip as well as this diversifying prattle : 


ancient ;—~and latterly noble. 


zealous, anti-puritanical Scottish prelate. 


tude in which they stood to each other. 








genuine rustic as doe the “ihappy peasantry” of the stage to the 


show the influence of the one on the other.’ 
she has fortunately not limited herself much by it or any other plan. 
it would have been a work of great difficuliy, and requiring a fine 
and artistic judgment to have delineated two characters in the attl- 
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CELEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS.* 


Tue press has been rather more than righteously severe on Mrs, 
Thomson,—a little Pharisaic in its over-righteous severity. The book 
is, indeed, full of error, ill-conceived, rambling, confused, and rich jy 
platitude. Like Cousin Feenix, in “ Dombey,” whose unfortunately 
twisted legs always frustrated his attempts at steering himself, $0 
that he “ fetched a compass” involuntarily, and always came upon 
the goal of his efforts by accident at last, Mrs. Thomson is a great 
adept in the art of this apparently involuntary tacking. 
where she is going to, and immediately steers for a point at least 
Circumstances always seem hostile to 
She is always hauled tight “on a wind,” 
though apparently she has her full choice of a course, and need not 
choose any on which she would sail without both wind and stream, 
Or to alter the metaphor, she seems to be always trying most 
elaborate literary cannons when she might get at the ball straight 
without any cannon at all, and so she is always missing her pocket. 
The work is a signal specimen of thwarted purpose and circuitous 
failures, and yet it ought to have been more strongly recommended to 
mercy by the literary juries who have sat upon it and found it guilty, 
In fact, Mrs. Thomson commits every conceivable literary fault ex- 
cept dulness. Her work is far from a picture of friendships. Lt is not 
even a distinct picture of friends. The statements are sometimes wild, 
The line between rumour and 
The narrative is more than undu- 
And yet the literary gossip of 
which the book is composed, though often digressive to the last ex- 
treme, and not unfrequently interpolating anecdotes which have 
about as remote a bearing on the subject of the story as the history 
of the Saxon Conquest has on the rise of Napoleon, is usually of an 
amusing kind, gently stirring the human sympathies, and seldom or 


She tells us 


We are not sure that—the 


ook once fairly granted—the amusement is not greater 
than it would be if it were a little less vagrant-minded and faulty. 
‘There is a lazy enjoyment in watehing the flight of Mrs. Themson’s 
involuntary literary boomerangs,—in seeing her anxiously Jaunching 
her missile far beside the mark, if not in the opposite direction, an 

then watching it swayed back by the mere atmospheric necessities of 
the literary materials at hand to the neighbourhood of one of the 
names inscribed over the chapter. As there is a double focus to each 
chapter,—Coleridge and Lamb,—Madame Guyon and Fenelon— 
so forth, Mrs. Thomson’s 
sometimes rebound into the opposite focus to that from which they 
set forth, and so a curious kind of reel is danced between the two 
friends and an agreeable confusion spread over the reader’s mind. 


anecdotes 


We can open it anywhere 


and be amused,—either at the authoress or with her. 
the following deseription—apparently written by some literary Mrs. 
Nickleby—is soothing from its very imbecility, and such passages 
are not few, though, on the other hand, there is plenty of really good 


A passage of 


“ The lineage of Cowper was thoroughly English, highly respectable, and 
Yet he took a pleasure in saying that his 
name was derived from that of a Cooper, or Cow-keeper, or a general dealer 
(Kooper) Dutch ; and that a worthy Scottish bishop, from Fifeshire, had 
first made the family, as it were, into a family; and there may have been 
some truth in the notion, for James I. in creating a certain William Cowper, 
in his reign, a baronet of Nova Scotia, perhaps paid a compliment to some 
And James did well in promotmg 
Sir William Cowper, for that worthy man erected a monument to the judicious 
Hooker, thirty years after that great divine’s death.” : 
Mrs. Thomson’s purpose in describing these celebrated friendships 
was, she says, to place the “ two characters in such a position as 10 


> Tf that was her scheme, 


In fact, however, we do 





* Celebrated Friendships. By Mrs. Thomson. Two vals. James Hogg. 
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not see that this has been seriously —— _ Instead of draw- | of the numerous springs on Dartmoor, a tradition arose that he did 
ang Steele from Addison’s point of view, an Addison from Steele’s, | not cut the “Leet” by the power of money and engineering skill, but 
Mrs. Thomson, not unwisely, tells the best known stories about | by the power of magic. “It is said of him that calling for his horse, 
each in suecession, gives the most characteristic letters, explaims | he mounted it, and rede about Dartmoor until he came to a spring 
dous in detail Steele's feelings bout his own wife, and Addison’s | sufficiently copious for his design, on which, pronouncing some 
feelings about Lord Halifax, the Whig Mimistry, and young Lord | magical wards, he wheeled round, and starting off .at a gallop, the 
Warwick, and the feelings of both abovt any other person or thi | stream formed its own channel, and followed dis thorse’s heels into 
concerning Whom or which either of these men had distinctly recorded | the town.” In general, however, Mr. Smiles’s ‘heroes all stand too 
their views in any brief and effective form. And instead of keeping | near to the spectator to benefit by the enchantment which legend 
each pair of friends on the stage together, they alternate usually in | confers. We see them surrounded by hard facts, mot by brilliant 
their appearance, each having the world to himself while he is before l¥ancies. There is a daily ‘beauty in their lives, it as true, but it is the 
it. In fact, we have seldom opened a book which was fortunately | beauty of conscientious toil, of honest valiant Jabour, of childlike 
less fetiered by any distinct literary limits. | simplicity and indomitable perseverance. The characteristic trait of 

We say “fortunately,” because it is quite clear that though writing | these great men was the wholesomeness of their genius. Their free- 
upon friendships, Mrs. Thomson has no distinct conception of | dom from poetic sensibilities and extravagances, their self-control, 
friendship in her mind, certainly not of the strongest tie which | temperance, and veracity, are very admirable. ‘hey were misled by 
unites cultivated mex #0 each other. The intellectual form and ex-| no will-o’-the-wisp transcendentalisms, mor mocked by that “un- 
pressions which attachments of this kind almost always assume ; the | reached Paradise” which is the despair of poets, social philosophers, 
pleasure with which a masculine mind cast in one mould divines and land men with a passion for reforming everybody but themselves. 
anticipates the form in which any subject will present itself to a mind They sought the work they could do best : they found it, and did it. 
cast in a different mould; the slightly modifying effect which this |They bad a life to live and they lived it, without asking questions 
knowledge and anticipation has upon the characteristic fomns of each that did not concern them. They trod contentedly the path of duty, 
man’s thought,—modifying them usually so far as to prevent any rude | pleased but not anxious, seemingly, to find it also the way of glory. 
and violent eallision, and yet, on the other hand, rather heightening! Following the counsel of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, the 
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ihe individuality of thought in-each, so as to get the full benefit an 
pleasure of the shock of intellectual difference—all these things are 
naturally hidden from Mrs. Thomson’s eyes. We had no hopes of 
seeing any conception, however faint, of the kind of tie between, for 
example, Coleridge and Lamb, or Steele and Addison; and that no 

limmering of it haunted the author’s mind in the endeavour to write 
, the prevalent gossip on the subject was quite as well for 
the book. On the other hand, there was some reason to hope 
that the Platonic friendships like Cowper’s and Mrs. Unwin’s, 
and even Fenelon’s and Madame Guyon’s, would have been delineated | 
with more insight. Of course where there is Jess to miss, less is | 
missed ; but we cannot say that even in describing the influence of 
Mrs. Unwin on Cowper’s mind Mrs. Thomson succeeds much better | 
than in any other of her tasks. She naturally takes Lady Ansten’s part | 
against the successful captress of Cowper’s attentions, and obviously 
rather grudges Cowper to the plain and respectable old lady who | 
monopolized him so completely. But she gives no impression at all of | 
the soothing influence of Mrs. Unwin’s knitting-needles, and her quiet 
common-place ways, on the poo: poet, who probably really did prefer 
very much the plain sailing of his life wita her to the little fluttering 
difliculties and sentimental excitements of “ Auna’s” more exigeant | 
friendship. It is plain that Cowper did not feel up to the tumult even 
of asentimental misunderstanding. The gentle excitement of hurt | 
feelings was too much for him. He was im all probability really as | 
glad when Lady Austen took herself off, and left Mrs. Unwin in un- | 
disturbed possession of the field, as he was when Newton abandoned 
his spiritual tyranny over him. No doubt Lady Austen at times 
stirred his latent humour, while Mrs. Unwin only appreciated without | 
apparently exciting it; but this was more than set off by the com- | 
fortable confidence in serene ways which his old companion inspired, | 
and which the lively “ Anna” does not seem to have inspired. The | 
traces of all these tranquil emotions, which Mrs. Thomson ought care- 
fully to have gathered up, she has studiously neglected. It follows, 
of course, that in the more Platonic and quasi-intellectual friendship | 
between Fenelon and Madame Guyon, there is still less attempt at | 
painting of any sort. 

Sul, as we commenced with saying, the book is far more readable 
than many more carefully executed. ‘The carelessness is the worst 
thing about it, as we never feel sure what the limits of errar may be. 
In one essay, for example, Henry VLI. is holding a tournament in | 
1595. This may be a printer’s error, and if not, is one no one would | 
be deceived by; but it shakes confidence in the gossip wherever the | 
previous knowledge of the reader cannot verify the statements made. | 
For the rest, there is a mild entertainingness about the whole 
atmosphere of the book which assures us that Mrs. Thomson under- 
stands what sort of persons and affairs are interesting to cultivated 
people, though she has no power to increase the imterest out of any 
resources of her own. 
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LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS* 

In the two volumes of Mr. Smiles’s new work now before us, we see 
a kind of rudimentary contribution to Mr. Carlyle’s desiderated epic 
of “Tools and the Man.” Here at least is a very delightful account 
of some of the great captains of industry, of some of the knights 
that professed and practised the chivalry of work. In some respects 
these men seem comparable to the old classical heroes that have be- 
come a fable and a name. ‘They remind us of the reality that lies 
under the legends of Prometheus, Dedalus, Hercules, and Theseus. 
Thus it has - well said of Mr. Rennie that he was the greatest 
“slayer of dragons” that ever lived; this title, Mr. Smiles assures 
us, being given in the Fens to those whose achievements in drainage 
have purified the pestiferous swamps that bred the poisonous serpents 
talled Sickness and Disease. A mythical halo even tends to glorify 
the memory of one who, if not formally of the order of the Engineers, 
yet seized a golden occasion to become temporarily and accidentally 
ameniber of it. When Sir Francis Drake, the wealthy adventurer 
ofthe Spanish Main, conducted a flow of water to the ill-supplied 
town of Pismouth, within ten miles of which he was born, from one 

* Lawes of the Bugineers, with an Account of their Principal Works; comprising also a 
Bistory of Inland Comraunication+n Britam. Wy Samuel Smiles. With portruits end 
mun illustrati Vols. l.and ll, Jobn Murmy. 














author of these two valuable volumes has essayed to trace the his- 
tory of English engineering from the begimming. He thus gives us 
an outline, under one of its phases, of the advance of English civiliza- 
tion. The chapters on the early works of embankment and draining 
are full of interesting and striking information. We have, many of 
us, some knowledge of the ways in which Dutchmen literally made 
their country ; but we question if we have ever realized before the 
extent to which our own country has been similarly manufactured 
for us, or the large districts in it to which Butler’s witty description 
of Holland was once equally applicable : 
“A land that rides at anchor and is moor'd, 
In which they do not live but go abroad.” 

Among these districts we may imstance Romney Marsh, @ ‘region 
fourteen miles long and eight broad, whose reclamation is supposed 
to be due to the Frisians. Mr. Smiles tells us how to this day it is 
held from the sea by a continuous wall or bank ; how the waves have 
been shut out and firm land produced; how by depositions of 
shingle along the coast once important seaports have been left 
stranded far inland, and how “sheep now graze where formerly the 
galleys of the Romans rode.” Again, it may not be generally known 
that the Thames is an artificial river almost from Richmond to the 
sea. It wasonce a broad estuary, attaining in some parts a breadth 
of several miles. Before human imdustry eantonell it in its pre- 
seut channel, “the higher tides covered Plumstead and Erith 
Marshes on the South, and Plaistow, East Ham, and Barking Levels 
on the north.” They also washed over the ground now occupied 
by Southwark and Lambeth. The embankment of the Thames is at- 
tributed, though on no historical evidence, to the Romans. So late 
as the reign of James 1., the well-known district of Sedgemoor, 
“13,000 acres of land, now covered with orchards and corn-fields, 
were reclaimed by drainage and embankment.” Or take the great level 
of the Fens, a tract of about 2000 square miles of land, which not 
many centuries ago was entirely abandoned to the waters, being 
“an inland sea in winter and a noxious swamp in summer.” Along 
the shores of the Wash, “ the rich fringe of deposited silt,” now known 
as Marshland and South Holland, were reclaimed by the Romans. 
Another Roman work, the Carr Dyke, highly eulogized by Rennie, 
extended from the river Nene below Peterborough to the city of 
Lincoln, and perhaps further—a distance of at least forty miles—and 
by intercepting all the high land and flowing waters prevented them 
from flooding the lower grounds. 

Among the reclaimers of the Fens in the middle ages were St. 
Guthlac and other religious reeluses. Churchman and baron were 
alike interested in rescuing them from the waters. The first 
great work of drainage, however, was that carried out in part of the 
north level by John Morton, Bishop of Ely, im the reign of 
Henry VII. The object of ‘his forty-foot eanal was to carry off the 
overflowings of the Nene, and to make navigation practicable be- 
tween Peterborough and the sea beyond Wisbeach. ‘The dissolution 
of the monasteries, under Henry VIIL., checked the dramage of the 
Fens, and in Elizabetli’s time 5000 acres of land were drowned near 
Boston. In 1607, a succession of floods burst im the embankments 
along the eastern coasts of England, sweeping away farms and villages, 
destroying life, and domg immense injury. James L., on this oeca- 
sion, showed some sparkle of real kingliness when he declared that 
if no one else would undertake the drainage of these countries 
(307,242 acres) “ he himself would become their undertaker.” Xt 
that period England was very weak in engineering ability, and the 
king was forced to call in the skilled drainers of Holland. Out of 
this necessity arose the employment of Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Duteh engineer of good birth and education. Supported by James L, 
befriended by Charles, at whose hands he received knighthood, re- 
tiring for a time before the individual energy of Cromwell, who, 
chiefly on political grounds, opposed the seheme of reclamation. 
Vermuyden would give tiimself no rest till he had organized some 
efficient measure for the drainage of the great level, a district almost 
as large as the whole of the Dutch United Provinces. To carry on 
this work he sold every acre of the land which had been allotted him, 
and which he bad previously reclaimed. Indifferent to the deadly 
struggle which divided the nation into two hostile camps, “ Ver- 
muydeu’s sole concern was how to raise the funds wherewith te 
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pay his peaceful army of Dutch labourers.” His partial success, the “ Sunday came and passed—still no word of young Brindley; he may 
recovery of 40,000 acres of drowned land in the north and middle | have ran away! On Monday morning Bennett went to the paper-miy 
level, the resistance and persecution of the jealous John Bull of the ap his at work ; and lo! the first person he saw was Brindley, with 
Fens, represented in a popular ballad, as praying “ good old Captain nis coat off, — pa — energy than ever. His disppear 
Flood” to lead them out to battle, and Vermuyden’s final retirement | hie. — ty explained. He had been to Smedley mill to inspect the mg. 
Pri hecken down old men.” are points well brought in in Mr. chinery there with his own eyes, and clear up his master’s difficulty, Hp 
as a peor Token: s ? P § had walked the twenty-five miles thither on the Saturday night, and on 
Smiles’s animated narrative. ‘ - , ; | following morning he had waited on Mr. Appleton, the proprietor of > « 
Amon the pioneers of English engineering we find included | mill, and requested permission to inspect the machinery. With an al 
Captain Perry, who repaired the breach in the Thames embankment | degree of liberality Mr. Appleton gave the required consent, and Brind 
at agenham, and who was employed by the Czar Peter in the con- spent the whole of that Sunday in the most minute inspection of the aan 
struction of the royal dockyard at Veronize, on the Don, and other | arrangements of the mill. He could not make notes, but he stored up the 
works ; William Edwards the Welsh bridge-builder ; Andrew | particulars carefully in his head, and believing that he had now thorough} 
Meikle, the inventor of the thrashing-machine; and blind John | mastered the difficulty, he set out upon his return journey, and walked the 
Metcalf, the Yorkshire road-maker, whose history, verging on the | *We"ty-five miles back to Macclesfield again.” 
marvellous, forms a fect romance. The art of road-making, so Brindley was not mistaken. He had mastered the difficulty, What 
successfully practised by this strangely gifted man, was first brought | Was more, he had saved the old man, to whose business he ere long 
into England by the Romans, those way wardens of the world. For | succeeded. We cannot follow him in the successive phases of is 
centuries after our classical conquerors had left this country, the | professional or domestic life. From erecting flint mills, clearing coal 
Roman roads, characterized by their directness to the comparative | ™nes of water, trying his hand at the improvement of engines, he 
neglect of level, continued to be the main highways of internal com- | passed into the employment of the Duke of Bridgewater, in some 
munication. ¢ Our Stretford and Stratford, our Ardwick-le-Street and | !™portant respects a true Duke, or leader of men. Mr. Smiles’s pig. 
Chester-le-Street, serve to indicate the path of these ancient lines of | ture of Manchester as it was more thana century ago, his account 
road, We cannot now pause over the curious matter contained in| of the relations between the Duke and Brindley, the derision with 
Mr. Smiles’s sketch of early modes of conveyance, when it took six | Which Brindley’s “Castle in the Air” (Barton Aqueduct) was creeted 
oxen to draw an old lady to church in her own coach, or when “ the before it passed into a fact, the opening of the canal between Worsley 
Fly,” starting from London, s/epé at Exeter the fifth night from town, and Manchester, its extension to Runcorn, the construction of a 
a reaching Axminster next morning, breakfasted, and shaved, | Succession of canals, are all noticeable passages in this double 
having a woman for its barber. Leaving the glimpses thus opened | biographical narrative, a memoir of the Duke being interwoven with 
up, in a not very remote past, into the manners and customs of our | that of Brindley. There are some few facts in Brindley’s career that 
forefathers, so far as they were influenced by the state of the roads, | are too characteristic to be omitted here. The highest wage he re. 
we pass to the more special subject of Mr. Smiles’s interesting volumes, | ceived while in the employment of the Duke was 3s. 6d. aday. On 
the Lives of the Engineers. | one occasion his daily expenses for “ating and drinking” amounted 
The first English engineer, according to Mr. Robert Stephenson’s | to only 6d. He studied in all ways, says Mr. Smiles, to economize 
authoritative aioe was Sir Hugh Myddelton, a cadet of an the Duke’s resources, that every shilling might be spent on the prose. 
ancient family in North Wales. In accordance with a prevailing Cution of the works. Brindley’s spelling, as we have seen in one 
custom among country gentlemen of moderate income in the sixteenth | instance, was peculiar. This man, who could think and invent, had 
century, Hugh was entered an apprentice of the Guild of the Gold- little book-learning. ‘There is something half-humorous, half-pathetic, 
smiths’ Company. Prospering as goldsmith, he increased his pro- | in the entries which he makes in his Diary. Thus we find him making 
sperity by his successful enterprise as merchant adventurer of Eng- | @2 “ ochilor survey from Saldnoor [Sale Moor] to Stockport,” or 
land. In 1603 we find him representing his native town, Denbigh, "s'stering the “crorrnation of George and Sharlot,” or recording, 
in the first Parliament of James I., and about the same time supply- |“ ad a grate Division of 127 fort Duke, 98 hrs, for t? Duk 29 Me 
ing jewels for Queen Anne. It was perhaps this connexion with the |Jorete.” This “ blundering blockhead,” who could scarcely read or 
Court that facilitated his access to the king when he required the Write, was, however, a man who removed difficulties “* with a facility 
royal assistance to bring the New River works to completion. The Which appears so much like inspiration that you would think Minerva 
northern part of London was at this time ill supplied with water. A | Was at his fingers’ ends.” The public-house on the Moss, now a small 
roposal made by Captain Colthurst to bring a running stream from whitewashed cottage, where the Duke, Brindley, and Gilbert used 
ertford and Middlesex was negatived by the Common Council in to discuss their canal projects, “ smoking their pipes, with a pitcher 
1608. The citizens continued to drink impure water, and “fever Of ale before them, melancholy and silent,” is eer laps more meniorable 
and plague from time to time decimated Z population.” It was than the famous “ Tabagie” of the Prussian despot in Carlyle. 
then that Myddelton stepped forth and declared that if no one else _We can do no more on the present occasion than refer to the life 
would undertake the work, he would. His intelligence, perseverance, Of John Smeaton, the engineer of the Eddystone lighthouse, that of 
and dauntless courage triumphed over all obstacles. Faller compares Rennie, for whom was reserved the work that Vermuyden so nobly 
the brave Welshnian to one of David’s worthies, greatly to the ad- Commenced, and that of Telford, who threw suspension-bridges over 
vantage of the Briton, “ who, to quench the thirst of thousands in the the Menai and the Conway. ‘The local sketches and the persoual 
populous city of London, fetched water, on his own cost, more anecdotes with which Mr, Smiles has diversified his narrative are 
than tweaty- our niles, encountering all the way an army of opposi- appropriate and entertaining. Our author has no vivid colouring, 
tions, grappling with hills, struguling with rocks, fighting with but he tells his tale ina plain honest style. He selects his facts 
forests, till, in defiance of difficulties, he had brought his project to judiciously ; he never proses; and he succeeds in conveying to the 
perfection.” Myddelton was not always equally fortunate. His at- mind, without any rhetorical art, a clear impression of the men whose 
tempt to reclaim Brading Haven, in the Isle of Wight, proved a_ lives he narrates, and whose characters he delineates. His book, 
failure. Not so his mining enterprise in Wa'es, which turned out ‘thus far, is full of interest and instruction. There is not one of his 
eminently successful. Unlike his Dutch predecessor, Sir Hugh heroes who was not admirable for more than one high intellectual 
Myddelton (James had made him a baronet), died (1631) a rich, and moral quality. The portraits and illustrations with which it is 
honoured, and prosperous man. accompanied enhance the value of a work whose great merits seem 
Descending to a later period, we come to a still moré remarkable likely to secure it a corresponding popularity. 
industrial hero, James Brindley, the first English canal engineer, | 
born 1716, in a remote hamlet in the High Peak of Derby, three se 
miles to the north-east of Buxton. The story of his life is derived HOLME LEE.* 
almost entirely from original sources—from family papers in the |Hotme Ler’s notion of the uses of warp and woof is obviously de- 
ssion of Robert Williamson, Esq., from documents communi- rived from Gray : 
cated by Lord Ellesmere, and the valuable MS, collection of Joseph “ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
Meyer, Esq. We may add here that Mr. Smiles has enjoyed similar The winding-sheet of Edward’s race ; 
vantages in compiling his narrative of the Life of Rennie as well and a most gloomy effect does she produce with her funereal occu- 
as that of Telford. All these biographies, including that of Smeaton, pation. It is not a tragic effect, for tragedy supposes a gradual 
seem to us ably drawn up. To say which is the best done would tendency of all events to some culminating point of horror, and the 
be to us no easy task, but perhaps the Life of Brindley is that which horrors in Warp and Woof permeate the whole story, aud never 
has most interested us. | culminate, as they never end. It is not, indeed, that the incidents 
Brindley’s mechanical bias early displayed itself. Te used, when are in themselves all gloomy, but that all occur amidst an atmosphere 
a boy, to visit a neighbouring grist-mill, examine water-wheels, cog- | of gloom so deep that the most pleasurable situation is overshadowed 
wheels, drum-wheels, carry away the details of the machinery, and, | by the misery actors and spectators alike know to exist around them. 
with the aid of a bit of wood and a knife, reproduce the arrangements | Reading her books, one could fancy Holme Lee believed the sun 
he had observed. ‘Till the age of seventeen he turned his hand to | created solely to throw shadows. We could deduce from her works 
anything that came up. He then offered himself as an apprentice to | proofs of a tendency she would most strongly repudiate, viz. to reject 
Abraham Bennett, a wheelwright. In two years’ time, though he | the Christian faith that Providence is ex rerum naturd beneficent, in 
had in his master’s opinion learned next to nothing, he had, in reality, | favour of the Oriental theory that nature is, on the whole, malignant. 
acquired much valuable practical information. The “ bungling | So thoroughly is her mind tinged by an appreciative sense of horror 
apprentice” and “ blundering blockhead” had a head that thought, | that it pervades even her lightest etforts. She has just published an 
as well as a pair of hands that worked indifferently and worse. By | allegory for children, Zhe Wonderful Adventures of Tuflongbo, which 
dint of thinking, a knowledge of mill-work at last placed Brindley | nobody but a lunatic would put into a child’s hand. Very clever, 
above all his fellow-craftsmen, above his master himself. Bennett indeed, it is, so clever that the unconscious tone of the author’s mind 
had undertaken to construct the machinery of a new paper-mill to be | has conquered the artist, and induced her to produce a picture no 
erected on the river Dane. The machinery, when made, wouldn’t | child of ours shall certainly ever see. Out of a cold stream at the 
fit, “and, what with drink and what with perplexity, Bennett soon | bottom of a black cavern, tenanted by half visible goblins, stretches 
got completely bewildered.” One day Brindley was missing. Having - : = ae 
a eeones s majority, his master thought he had left his service | 53, M Tene te eget The Wonderful Adventures of Tufongoo. *Y 
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~qeleton left hand, and clutches away the presumpt eons teem, 

jdea which, unpleasayt to men, wou d drive a child imaginative 
enough to enjoy the allegory into a nervous fit. The drawing is the 
unconscious betrayal c§ the author’s imagination, That skeleton 
hand is always in all her books ready to clutch the being who hopes 
for a moment’s draught of happiness. ‘ : 

Warp and Woofis a story related by a girl whose lover died as 
they were about to marry, who is nevertheless the prop and stay of 

her home, and is—therefore, is it, Holme Lee ?—struck down in full 
health and usefulness to wear away life on a couch with a shattered 
hip. The story commences with her father’s bankruptey, which 
sends him and his family, consisting of a wife, a woman of very pale 
character, and three daughters, the eldest, Ursula, a strong-minded 
woman, as unpleasant as strong-minded women usually are, Doris 
the narrator, and Connie, a bright little beauty of fifteen, into retire- 
ment. They all bury themselves in the country at Redeross, and 
the society of a country neighbourhood make up the characters of 
the drama. They are most of them very unpleasant. Mrs. Maurice, 
the vicar’s wife, is weakly Evangelical, letting a neighbouring cler- 
evman expound and pray for an hour at a party, and fill his prayer 
with personal rebukes. Mrs. Peacocke, the doctor’s wife, is hypo- 
critically Evangelical, talking goodiness and thinking of dress, Miss 
Pegge Burnell, the squiress, is auti-Evangelical, and viciously clever 
aud outspoken. Sie has, of course, a bad leg, that being the usual 
fate of anybody Holme Lee strongly approves, and the household 
commence a career of unbroken misfortune. The boys emigrate, 
almost breaking their mother’s heart; the father cannot reconcile 
himself to a changed position, and Connie falls deeply in love. A 
doctor, older than herself, but not too old for romance, wants her, 
and Ursula, without loving the doctor herself, out of sheer jealous 
malignity sets herself to impede their union. Her character as the 
cultivated, resolute, sensible demon, is ably drawn, with touches as 
sharp and as painful as those of a surgeon’s knife. She banishes 
Connie aud Doris on a visit to a maiden aunt’s, who passes her life 
in keeping two lunatic women, whose ways and freaks and aberra- 
tions are portrayed with minute fidelity about as pleasant as a set of 
hotographs of the patients in Bedlam. They return unharmed, and 
rsula, though she keeps Connie from parties, makes her dress in 
frocks too short for her, and scolds her into ill temper, is defeated. 
Dr. Julius Eden proposes to the little one, and is accepted. That bit 
of happiness being, however, too pleasant, her father py on to her 
marrying so soon, and sends her out as a governess to a house where 
the wife is jealous and the husband a notoriously loose liver. Connie 
has to fly, Dr. Eden doubts and abandons her, and sue returns to be 
persecuted by Ursula into a nervous fever. Fortunately for the 
reader’s temper, she recovers, whereupon Doris becomes a cripple for 
life, the lovers are reconciled, and Ursula, being forbidden her sister’s 
house, goes as a governess into Russia. And all these events are 
chronicled in a tone which befits an introduction such as this : 

“] was in an idle, fanciful mood when the bells began to ring, and they 
chimed the echoes to it in the far-off, silent lands of memory. I had been 
turning over my old Thought-Book—faded annal of hopes and sorrows 
which have been as coffin-dust these many, many years. With sad amaze- 
ment I had recognized the antic figures of my former self inditing these 
treacherous records of futility. Long lines of spectral faces, so like and yet 
unlike my own, had looked at me from the yellow pages with strange filmy 
eyes. The passions, fears, joys, doubts, chronicled with such verve and 
distinctness in the passing, time had quite rubbed out of my memory or 
left them only as a shadowy smear. I had forgotten to care for them any 
more; they were the broken toys, the hard lessens, the merry holidays, the 
solemn chastisements of my youth, and I had done with them ; when sud- 
denly from the leaves of my old Thought-Book, they started up again into 
wan, white, wasted life and trooped across the sunshine, and filled the 
room.” 

We do not mean to imply that the book is wholly without pleasant- 
ness, Some of the minor characters are amusing in the way in which 
fools and hypocrites may be amusing, Miss Pegge Burnell’s talk is 
clear, incisive, and as pleasant as that of a clever, irritable man 
might be, and Holme Lee can touch off the ways of a village like a 
born caricaturist. But the general impression is one of gloom, of 
sullen revolt at the Providence which can allow such things to be, 
an impression only deepened by the air of truth decided literary 
power enables the writer to give. 





THE CITY OF THE SAINTS.* 
Captain Burron’s book does not add so much to our knowledge of 
the City of the Saints as was expected. Indeed, the larger portion 
of the work is not devoted to the city at all, but consists of a diary 
describing the traveller’s route to and from the Mormon encampment. 
This diary is, however, exceedingly fresh, full of careless slap-dash 
writing, which describes, often very picturesquely, the external aspect 
of things between Missouri and California, vd the City of the Saints. 
Captain Burton has travelled too far and lived with too many races 
not to observe keenly, while a rooted contempt for the social life of 
the West, and apparently for most Western ideas, gives him a sort 
of reckless toleration for all things but dirt and bad eating, which has 
much of the effect of philosophic fairness. His Indian experience, 
too, has given him knowledge which, applied to circumstances so new, 
creates the impression of originality. The suggestion, for example, 
that cainel corps offer the true force with which to control the Indians 
and wild men of the western desert, is one the American Govern- 
ment may do well to ponder. Regulars are useless against these 
tribes, which day by day, as the march of civilization hems them in, 
are becoming more desperate, more inclined to turn at bay rather 


* The City of the Saints. By Captain Burton. Longmans. 





than retreat farther into the west. Another, and in itself better, 
suggestion, that of enlisting the desert tribes as irregular but dis- 
ciplined horsemen, is, we fear, impracticable, from the difficulty of in- 
ducing the wild tribes to submit to discipline, or trust the Americans 
in anyway. The South, however, is trying the experiment on a small 
seale. Captain Burton has obviously no favourable opinion of the 
Indians, the Delawares, who are now greatly reduced in number, ex- 
cepted, and gives from observation ok official reports an interesti 
account of the Dahcotahs, or Sioux, by far the most powerful an 
warlike of the tribes of this region. They are supposed to number 
still 30,000 souls, good horsemen, aud, while mounted, good warriors, 
but useless dismounted. They are a straight, tall, well-made, brown 
race, with Mongol features, and deficient as compared with Euro- 
peans in physical strength, but agile, tolerably brave, and as a rule 
not very crvel. ‘The women are chaste, but the men are given to 
vices which destroy populations, and are described by Captain Burton 
as thieves, vindictive, and excessively indolent. ie author seems 
undecided as to whether they are or are not dying out. He rejects 
Captain Mayne Reid’s prophecy in their favour, but remarks, never- 
theless, a statement made by the missionaries that wherever the pro- 
gress of a village can be watched, the deaths are found less numerous 
than the births. The truth, we presume, is, that the Indjans have the 
tendency of all other races to iacrease, but that hardship, war, and a 
wild life, thin them off, and as the two last evils fall chiefly on men 
between twenty and forty, the number of families slowly decreases. 
The next race is not more hopeful : 

“The half-breed has a bad name in the land. Like the negro, the 
Indian belongs to a species, sub-species or variety—whichever the reader 
pleases—that has diverged widely enough from the Indo-European type to 
cause degeneracy, physical as well as moral, and often, too, sterility, in 
the offspring. These half-breeds are, therefore, like the mulatto, quasi- 
mules. The men combine the features of both races; the skin soon be- 
comes coarse and wrinkled, and the eye is black, snaky, and glittering like 
the Indian’s. The mongrels are short-lived, peculiarly subject to infectious 
diseases, untrustworthy, and disposed to every villany. The half-breed 
women, in early youth, are sometimes attractive enough, uniting the 
figure of the mother to the more delicate American face ; afew years, how- 
ever, deprive them of all litheness, grace, and agility. They are often 
married by whites, who hold them to be more modest and humble, less 
capricious, and less exacting than those of the higher type: they make 
good wives and affectionate mothers, and, like the quadroons, they are more 
* ambitious’—that is to say, of warmer temperaments than either of the 
aces from which they are derived. The so-called red is a higher ethnic 
type than the black man ; so in the United States, where all admixture of 
African blood is deemed impure, the aboriginal American entails no dis- 
grace— of the noblest of the land are descended from ‘ Indian 
princesses.’ The half-breed girls resemble their mothers in point of 
industry, and they barter their embroidered robes and mocassins, and mats 
and baskets, made of bark and bulrush, in exchange for blankets, calicoes, 
glass beads--an indispensable article of dress—mirrors, needles, rings, 
vermilion, and other luxuries. The children, with their large black eyes, 
wide mouths, and glittering teeth, flattened heads and remarkable agility of 
motion, suggest the idea of little serpents.” 

There may be in this paragraph a trace of the dislike which every 
man who has been in the tropics acquires to crossed races, but it is 
partly borne out by almost all observers, and fully justified by the re- 
cords of modern Mexico, the only place where the half-caste has at- 
tained ahistory. The pure “ western man,” whom Ruxton so well de- 
scribes, though almost as savage as his rival, is much more hopeful, 
though Captain Burton’s picture even of him is chequered : 

“ The western men may be divided, like the traders, into two classes. The 
first is the true mountaineer, whom the platitude and tame monotony of civi- 
lized republican life has in early youth driven, often from an honoured and 
wealthy family, to the wilds and wolds, to become the forlorn hope in the 
march of civilization, The second is the offscouring and refuse of the eastern 
cities, compelled by want, fatuity, or crime, to exile himself from all he most 
loves. The former, after passing through the preliminary stage greenhorn, 
is a man in every sense of the term: to more than Indian bravery and for- 
titude, he unites the softness of woman, and a childlike simplicity, which 
is the very essence of a chivalrous character; you can read his nature in 
his clear blue eyes, his sun-tanned countenance, his merry smile, and his 
frank fearless manner. The latter is a knave or a fool; it would ‘ make 
bad blood,’ as the. Frenchman says, to describe him, 

“ M. Reynal’s history had to be received with many grains of salt, The 
western man had been worked by climate and its consequences, by 
the huge magnificence of nature and the violent contrasts of scenery, into 
a remarkable resemblance to the wild Indian. He hates labour—which 
poets and divines combine to deify in the settled States—as the dire effect 
of a primeval curse; ‘loaf’ he must and will; to him one hour out of 
the twenty-four spent in honest industry is satis superque. His imagination 
is inflamed by scenery and climate, difficulty and danger; he is as 
superstitious as an old man-o’-war’s man of the olden school; and he 
is a transcendental liar, like his prototype the aborigin, who in this point 
yields nothing to the African negro. I have heard of a man riding 
eighty miles—forty into camp and forty out—in order to enjoy the sweet 
delights of a lie.” 

In the instances given, however, the lies are rather romances, wild 
travellers’ tales, which, however blamable, do not indicate the 

voverty of spirit of which habitual falsehood is the first sign. The 
yest race of all, by universal testimony, is, the French Canadian 
who has taken to western life; but even against him Captain 
Burton has something to say. He records faithfully enough the eulo- 
giums of other travellers, but adds : 

“ Such is the voyageur of books. I can only speak of him as I found him, 
a lazy dog, somewhat shy and proud, much addicted to loafing, and to 
keeping cabarets, because, as the old phrase is, the cabarets keep him—in 
idleness too. Probably his good qualities lie below the surface—those who 
hide a farthing rushlight under a bushel can hardly expect us, in this raile 
way age, to take the trouble of finding it. I will answer, however, for the 


some 





fact, that the bad points are painfully prominent,” 
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ain Burton’s aceount of the Mormon city is decidedly favour- 
able—too favourable, we suspect, for absolute fairness, but, so far as 
it isa record of things seen, deserving of eonsideration. Indeed, he 
avers that nothing but what you see can be trusted, for in Utah there 
are three accounts of everything—the Mormon defence, the Gentile 
narrative, and the anti-Mormon libel—none of which, except the se- 
cond, can be relied on. Certain facts, however, are distinctly allowed. 
The Mormon government, for example, is theocratic, Brigham Young 
being prophet, priest, and king, and the Gentiles numbering less than 
300, among a population of 9000. Mr. Young is about 59, but 
looks 45 : 

“ Seareely a grey thread appears in his hair, which is parted on the 
side, light coloured, rather thick, and reaches below the ears with a half 
curl. He formerly wore it long after the Western style, now itis cut level 
with the ear lobes. The forehead is somewhat narrow, the eyebrows are, 
thin, the eyes between grey and blue, with a ealm, composed, and some- 
what reserved expression: a slight droop in the left Tid made me think that 
lte had suffered from paralysis, I afterwards heard that the ptosis is the re- 
sult of a neuralgia which has long tormented him. . . . The nose, which 
is fine and somewhat sharp-pointed, is bent a little to the left. The lips 
are closed like the New Englander’s, and the teeth, especially those of the 
under jaw, are imperfect. The cheeks are rather fleshy, and the line between 
the ale of the,nose and mouth is broken; the chim is somewhat peaked, and 
the face clean shaven, except under the jaws, where the beard is allowed 
te grow. The hands are well made, and not disfigured by rings. The 
figure is somewhat large, bread-shouldered, and stooping a little when 
standing. 

“The Prophet’s dress was neat and plain as a Quaker’s, all grey 
homespun, except the cravat and waistcoat. His coat was of antique cut, 
and, like the pantaloons, baggy, and the buttons were black. A necktie of 
dark silk, with a large bow, was loosely passed round a starchless collar, 
which turned down of its own accord. The waistcoat was of black satin— 
once an article of almost national dress—single-breasted and buttoned nearly 
to the neck, and a plain gold chain was passed into the pocket. The boots 
were Wellingtons, apparently of American make. 

“ Altogether the Prophet’s appearance was that of a gentleman farmer 
in New England.” 

He is an abstinent man, as far as liquors are concerned, and has 
become very wealthy, chiefly by tr He evidently gave our 
traveller an impression of great ability and an indomitable will. This 
ne controls a body of men who in extremis would number 

six to eight thousand, and who would be assisted by from thirty 
to forty thousand Indians, ‘The Mormon creed, says Captain Burton, 
makes them kind to all Indians, and the savages prefer them to all 
other Americans. A body of picked men, called the Life Guards, are 
ready at any moment at the eall of the governor, the children are se- 
dulously trained to arms, and if the theocracy is not broken up, the sue- 


mixed up in a curious way with polygyny; and that alsoin g faith 
interpreter advises youth not to remain single after sixteen, nor gi 
fourteen, The celibacy also is absolute; any infraction of it would 
dangerous to life. Either, then, the first propensity of the ph ‘ we 
poorly pes ve these Jands—this =A been positively stated of the 
rader sex in California—or its action is to i 

degree than is usually believed.” — habit to. greage 
In other words, setting all morality aside, if monogamy, as if 
Pratt says, makes life easier for one sex, it makes it a great dea 
harder for the other. 

— Burton confirms the statements of most unprejudiced 
travellers, that outward decency reigns in Utah, and, of course, 
owners of harems there, as everywhere else, being devoured } 
secret jealousy, make their laws against adultery as stern as Ma ; 
and Mahomet did before them, and probably with equally little effect 





THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 
Tre Magazines are full this month of vitality and freshness, many 
having at least one paper full of new thoughts, or very recent jp. 
formation upon some pressing topic of the hour. Blackwood, for 
example, gives us a “ Month with the Rebels,” an arcount of a rapid 
trip through the South, made by an English traveller so recent} 
October. The writer actually saw Fremont’s camp, talked to the 
Charleston planters, tried to comprehend Mr. Memminger’s plans, 
and studied the chances of the army encamped at Manassas; and 
though he displays an unreasoning bias towards the Southern side, he 
| is the latest English eye-witness to the tone of the South. He 
entered “ Secessia” vid Kentucky, the Federal Government refusi 
passports into the “ imsurrectionary States;” and he describes the 
feeling of that State fairly enough. Its legislature is for the Union, 
and so is the population of entire counties; but the active majority 
are with the South, and the feeling among them is one of intense 
bitterness against the Yankees. As he passed South this feeli 
deepened, until in the cotton States he found absolute unanimity, a 
resolution to perish rather than submit, “stamped,” he says, “ upon 
every countenance.” The statement does not tally with information 
received from Georgia and North Carolina, but still it must be held 
to mean this :—so large a proportion of Southerners approve the war, 
that the Government has no difficulty in silencing the opinions of the 
remainder, a state of affairs which strengthens the Administration 
almost as much as unanimity. The writer evidently disbelieves in 
all stories of danger from the slaves : 
“‘Many plantations may now be seen without a white maw upon 
except the overseers; and instances occur daily of the fidelity with which 
‘servants’ who have accompanied their masters to the war serve them in 





cessor of Brigham Young may have a formidable army. ‘The first and 
indeed only great political object of the Mormon leader is to become in- 
dependent, which, in presence of the existing contest, he may succeed | 
icon. He will then forbid the consumption of liquors, and 
punish adultery with death, and perhaps prohibit residence in Utah 
to all but Mormons. Much, however, depends upon his successor, | 
who is still unnamed. The Church thinks well of his son, an edu- 
cated man, but there is a disposition to be very reverential towards | 
the family of Joe Smith—whose name, by the way, is always pro- 
nounced in a low tone, with a sort of awe—and the second son of 
the first prophet may be accepted by the Chureh. Mormons, when 
— to on the matter, eontent themselves with affirming their belief 
that in the hour of need God will raise them up a new ruler. Of 
anything approaching to disaffection among the Mormons themselves 
ain Burton saw nothing, though he mentions several persons 
whom he oddly enough calls “apostates.” He would probably be 
severe enough upon any one who applied the same term to any one 
who bad quitted a more ancient faith. On the polygamy of Utah, 
Captain Burton gives us little that is new, for his careful account of 
the reasons u in its favour is not novel. He reprints, however, 
aletter from Mrs. Belinda Pratt, wife of the “apostle” Orson Pratt, 
addressed to her sister, upon which, apparently, M. Remy con- | 








the camp and field. Further, the generals employ the negroes in the com- 


| missariat, and upon earthworks in situations where desertions and conse 


quent freedom would be perfectly easy, thereby showing in the slaves a 
confidence which is justified by the fact that the Northern army, now on 
Arlington Heights, find it almost impossible to obtain correct information of 
what is going on in the Confederate camp, two miles distant from the 
Union outposts.” 

The slaves, indeed, he says, are a source of strength; for as 
must work, agriculture goes on uninterrupted, while the whites ar 
enabled by their aid to open new trades without the temptation of 
profit. Thus slaves are being set to weave the cloth no longer 
imported from the North, and the leather trade—formerly unknowa 
—has been at once developed by the pressing wants of the army. 
All this must be taken as the opinion of a man of strong 
Southern sympathies and no particular power of observation, 
for he describes an estate on which negroes. have gold watehes, 
and six or seven hundred dollars of property, a seenc, we sus 
pect, got up for his special benefit, and talks of the negroes a 
“heartily joining their masters in the great struggle in which they 
are now engaged.” If they do, the fact only proves that slavery can 
degrade human beings even lower than its enemies believe, but the 
conduct of the slaves of Port Royal, who resisted their masters’ 


strueted his apocryphal dialogue with a Mormon lady. The letter is | orders to depart, and fled by thousands into the Northern camp, suf 
a bold defence of the practice : firstly, as allowed in the Old Testa- | ficiently refutes the assertion. All the writer proves, is the absence 
ment; secondly, as tending to the development of the human race— of any apparent agitation, or attempts at partial and local insurree- 


a Mormon wife living alone while enceinte—and, thirdly, as beneficial | 


to women. The first argument has been answered to weariness, the 
simple fact that the sexes are born equal being suflieient to prove in- 
eontestably the intention of the Almighty; and the second, even if 
eorrect, has never been carried out by any polygamous nation; but | 
the third is new. Captain Burton evidently believes that one reason | 
for the success of the Mormons is the intense dislike of women to | 


tion, which we can readily believe. During the Indian Mutiny every 
regiment, till it revolted, professed the profoundest loyalty, and dis 
tricts which were one day as obedient and contented as Suffolk were 
given up to anarchy on the next. The writer speaks in high terms 
of the Southern army, which he says is compued of all classes except 
white labourers—who do not, he adds, exist—whieh costs the state 
nothing, even the clothes being found by the women of the South, 





work and poverty, and they, it appears, say distinctly they would | and which is full of confidence in its officers and itself. A great 
rather be “sealed” as fiftieth wife to an old man who could maintain | effort is being made to introduce uniformity of dress, though as yet 
them in comfort, than lead “a nigger life’ with a poor man. That | with little success, but the men are excellent, drilled in the Freneh 
aeguinent has been too much forgotten, and probably has weight in | style, and with a quicker step than the Zouaves. The majority are 
America as in Europe, where precisely the same motive—an absolute | armed with the Enfield, usually supplemented by a revolver and 


impatienee of labour—yearly recruits the ranks of the social evil. | 
‘Phe only mistake is in considering this temper anything better than 
the similar impatience which inclines a man to steal or to murder. | 


tain Burton, however, answers the argument still better him-| 
self . 


-. ™ Another eurious effect of fervent belief may be noticed in the married | 
state. When a man has four or five wives, with reasonable families by each, | 
he: is fixed for life; his interests, if not his affections, bind him irrevocably | 
tw his new faith. But the bachelor, as well as the nvonogamie youth, is | 
poone to backsliding. Apostasy is apparently so common that many of | 
the: new saints: form a mere floating population. He is preved by a | 
mission before being permitted te marry, andeven then women, dreading a | 
Pasible renegade with the terrible consequences of a heaventess future to | 
themselves, are shy of sayimg yex Thus it happens that male eelibacy is | 





bowie-knife, and are fair marksmen from long practice in shooting 
squirrels, while 

““ The eommissariat seemed to be most efficiently administered. 

“ A large depdt of breadstuffs is placed im convenient position, whenee 
the different corps are supplied in waggous drawn by four horses, one of 
which a negro generally rides. The resources of the country produce the 
fresh meat necessary for the enormous daily consumption; and we frequently 
saw scores of cattle and sheep driven along the roads, from the condition of 
which it was evident that their journey had not been long. Indeed, 4 


| country gentleman informed us that there were animals enough in two 


counties of Virginia, adjacent to the seat of war, to last the army for two 
years,” 
The curreney seeured on cotton, moreover, circulates readily, all 


classes holdiag that defeat alene would produce repudiation, and 
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that defeat is impossible. In a second article, evidently from the 
ne the writer a his assurances of Southern unity, re- 
garts justly and strongly on the confidence reposed by the South in 

, so different from the low distrust of the North in its 
men, and adds in a note the following important testimony to 
character of General Fremont : 

#So much has been said of General Fremont’s magnificence in St. Louis 
(hat it may be worth mentioning in what state he was living when the 
writer was there in September last. He was occupying a substantial house 
jna good quarter, placed at his disposal by a friend. Most of the sunk 
gi basement floors were taken up by busy secretaries and clerks. The 
general was incessantly engaged in organizing and providing transport for 
g force which should subjugate Missouri—a state half as Targe as Iretand— 
the Legislature and people of which were hostile to the Union, and of which 
he had been less than a month in nominal military command. Regiments 
were pouring in to him from the neighbouring states in various degrees of 
rawness, generally without arms, and unacquainted with their use. He had 
po rifles in store. His troops were being drawn away to reinforce points 
forther east. The insanity of plunging into such a country when so un- 

needs no remark, but was illustrated by the fate of the garrison of 
ington. 

—~¢ body guard’ which had so stunk in the Republican nostrils consisted 
of 2 troop of volunteer cavalry, the members of which had enrolled them- 
selves for the purpose of soserving. It presented the appearance of a raw 
and shabby squad of yeomanry, but it furnished the sentries at the 

’s gate, who only admitted persons on business, and so prevented 
his house from becoming what in America is called levee, but in England a 


bear-garden.” 


; Lord Canning has already cleared the way for the other two. 
jhas at once improved the tenure of land, and admitted great land- 


tending directly to Spanish advantage, but he fails altogether to 
answer the great charge against Mexico, that, whatever the cause, 
civilization is losing its hold on an Empire whieh it once possessed 
absolutely, or to suggest a plan other tham intervention, by which its 
predominance may ve again asserted. We may discuss abstract 
principles for ever, but the instimet of Europe in Mexico, as well 
as in India, will not permit @ territory once held by civilized 
men to pass to races more nearly allied to savages or barbarians. 
Fraser has an excellent paper on “Jastice to India,” the writer of 
whieh advises the introduction of trial by jury, the admission of 
natives to high office, local treasuries, and a privileged class to whieh 
natives as well as Europeans should be admitted. The first sugzes- 
tion, though we have no doubt of its wisdom, will be delayed, — 

e 


holders, native as well as European, to local offices, an innovation 
which must very soon be followed by throwing open almost every 
office of state. From the moment the loyalty of a native is abso- 
lutely certain, the political objections to his promotion begin to 
vanish, There is no reason that we know of why men like the Najab 
of Kapoorthulla should not be judges or commissioners, ided that. 
Europeans are exempt from their authority, an exemption very easy 
in practice, and justifiable in theory, on the simple ground that the 
difference of civilization compels us to exempt them even ia imde- 
pendent states, like Japan or Turkey. We would recommend to our 
readers also the paper by Mr. Cayley, called “ Between the Cataracts 





Finally, he asserts that the press of the South is as free as ever, and 
instances the Charleston Mercury, which criticizes government and 

als with almost licentious independence. We dare say it does, 
ad as long as the criticism suits the local authorities of the state 
the editor will be unmolested. But let the Mercury attack slavery 
in the abstract, or even express an opinion in favour of the old Union, 
and he will be treated like Mr. Buckner, who, under precisely the 
same circumstances, saved his life by calmly going to prison. The 
“Doctor’s Family” advances as pleasantly as ever, and there is an 
impudently clever paper directed against Puach, and the modern talk 
about “flunkeyism.” We must protest, however, against sentences 
like the following being considered arguments : 

“ After all, the best evidence in favour of such social distinctions is of 
the strict legal kind—adverse possession; they have held their ground, 
identical in the main from such time as ‘ the memory of man runneth not 
fethe contrary.’ If these new teachers of ours were genuine philosophers, 
they would know that ‘shams’ do noé last long.” 

So have thieves held their ground, but that does not prove that 
thieves ought to continue, still less that they ought to be reverenced. 
The real defence for an aristocracy is that it supplies a distinct want 
in the nature of most men, the crave for leaders imposed by authority 
other than their own will, and of hereditary aristocraey, that men 
born to power, and particularly restricted power, do as a class take 
wider views than those who have not that mental stimulus. A tailor 
may have really broad ideas, but the class of tailors will not think so 
broadly, or obey rules of policy so proudly consistent as the class of 
t peers. ‘The people supported the Roman wars, but it was only 
Patriciat which received Brennus sitting. 

Fraser opens with a paper by Mr. Stuart Mill, which we shall 
notice separately, but the article of the number is one on Mexico, 
evidently written from the fulness of personal knowledge. The 
Writer is unusually tolerant of Mexicans, and defends—or rather ex- 
plains—some of their political characteristies which seem most offen- 
sive to outside observers. He implies that they have reason for their 
detestation of foreigners. ‘The most prominent, foreigners are 
Americans, and the Americans, besides assuming a sort of pro- 
tectorate, bitterly galling to a proud people, have systematically jent 
aid to every local pretender, and incessantly menaced the frontier pro- 
vinces. ‘The hostility they excite extends to other nationalities, who 
are themselves, however, not wholly free from guilt. All traders, for 
instance, connive at smuggling, and even get up revolts in the ports, 
in order to enjoy for a few weeks a saturnalia of free trade. The 
modus operandi is for the merchants to offer the loeal ruler a heavy 
bribe to let their cargoes pass in, and that failing, they supply funds 
fora local émeute, which any discontented notable in command of 
funds ean at once get up. ‘The “ pronuneiamiento” is made, the agent 
of the central government disappears, the goods are introduced, and 
there is again what in Mexico is called order. Even the British are 
far from pure, the writer alleging that in the Pacific ports British 
men-of-war habitually aid in smuggling silver out of the country, a 
practice wholly prohibited by the Mexiean laws, which, preposterous 
as they may be, it is not our duty to break: 

“It is to be hoped that within the last year or two a change for the better 
may have taken place in the relations existing between British ships of war 
and foreign commercial houses, and between those last and the local autho- 
Tities, but it will be long before the memory of former transactions can be 
entirely effaced from the minds of men.” 

at is a grave charge, which demands inquiry. The writer believes 
that the two great parties between which Mexico is divided really 
contend for a principle, the object of one being to divide Mexico into 
a federation, that of the other to fuse it into a strong and united 
military monarchy. Miramon, described as a young and successful 
— of brilliant personal gailantry, is the present successor of 

anta Anna, and leads the party who hope for centralization, and 
defy the Anglo-Americans. ‘The total want of stability in every form 
of government is accounted for by the enthusiasm instinctive in 
uthern races, which know nothing of compromise, and the numerical 
power of the Indians, now the most numerous class of the popula- 
ton, and always ready to follow a leader who studies their prejudices 
and is of their own blood. The writer distrusts imtervention,, as 


without a Dragoman,” a most pleasant and original episode in life im 


\the East, told by a man who really understands Orientals, and knows 
|4oth sides of their lives: the outside, painted by every travelling 
| littérateur; and the inside, of whicl: there are only two ipti 


iplions. 
extant—one in the Old Testament, and the other in the “ Arabiam 
Nights.” 

“Charles Ravenshoe,” in Macmillan, is as good as ever; and 
though it will not, like “Geoffry Hamlyn,” be read by all the young 
ladies in the kingdom, it is, perhaps on that very account, fuller of 
evidence of the author’s special power, which we hold to be a faculty 
of comprehending all sides of an apparently ordinary character. Very 
few among modern novelists would have conceived, far less made the 
reader perceive, the good in a man like Lord Welter. But far the 
most interesting paper is the second on “ Paris Revisited,” and 
which treats of the three things the author found hopeful in France 
—the Associations Ouvriéres, modern French Protestantism, and 
Liberal Catholicism. Of the first named he draws a singular picture. 
Of the hundreds of working associations, started in 1849, but twenty- 
seven survive ; but these are prosperous, have survived the opposition 
of the Empire, and, with one exception, maintain their prineiples, 
though forbidden to propagate them, or manifest them om sign 
—compagnie fraternelle being a prohibited name—or to teach their 
workmen in class, or to do anything except act as partnerships ex 
commandite. All are remarkable for the excellence and solidity of 
their work, whether it be upholstery, jewellery, masonry, iron-work, 
or small goods; and they possess, it is added, almost a monopoly of 
the provincial trade. They comprise 400 workmen, or about, with 
their apprentices and families, 2400 persons, all devoted to the pri 
ciple, and acknowledged to be the very flower of the French aol we 
class. The moment the pressure of the Empire is removed these 
soeicties will be imitated on all sides, and perhaps reorganize labour 
without state aid in many branches of ts ‘heir existence under 
the cireumstanees is a proof of their enduring vitality. So with 
Protestantism. The old, steady, dead Protestantism is dying out, 
and Protestantism 

“ Was never probably more torn asunder than it is at present. Apart. 
from its two great divisions between the Lutheran and the Calvinist bodies, 





state-churchism and free-churchism, multitudinism, independency, rational- 
jism, the doctrines of the Baptists or the Plymouth brethren, Wesleyanism,, 
|reviyalism, are doing battle within it on al] sides. The old staid traditional 
Protestantism, Lutheran or Calviniat, of thirty years ago, content to have 
won at last a recognized and salaried existence, and an established form of 
government, is almost a thing of the past. In addition to the salaried 
‘churches, unsalaried churches, chapels, schools, are springing up where- 
ever almost a prefect allows them. Newspaper is set up against news- 
paper, review against review, to say nothing of pamphlets, volumes of 
sermons, and other publications. All this, I trust, indicates life, not death. 
| That it is so, is proved to a great extent by the ever larger place which 
| Protestants are making for themselves in the life of France.” 

| Protestants are gaining a distinet place in literature, and the Reformed 
jfaith has ceased to be a bar to social advance. At the same time the 
jtendency of this new school is to excessive independence, aud its 
‘leaders in the Revue Chrélienne admit that it can never beeome 
lnational. The best hope of national reform in this direction lies in 
|the national spirit, which tends always, as it has done throurhout 
history, to a separate Gallican Church. The liberal thought of 
|France—the writer is speaking of the orthodox—inclines to the 
irejection of the worship of the Virgin, the authority of the priest, 
the papal infallibility, and the celibacy of the clergy; and with those 
dogmas depart all that is distinetively Ultramontane. A Catholic 
Chureh without the Virgin, images, or priestly or papal authority, 
would have full liberty of development towards a purer, beeause 
more vital form of fuith. We have only to advise the editor of Mae- 
millan to eschew articles like that on “Games at Cards for the 
coming Winter.” They have a fitting place in the penny weeklies, 
pocket-books, and productions of that kind, and should be left there. 
| Even the million do not purchase Macmillan to discover a substitute 
|for whist. If he will only also act on the conviction, which he must 
‘entertain, that. verses like these, though signed “H. Alford,” are 
unmitigated rubbish, he would save his readers a fit of ill temper: 
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“ Floating away exclamation of surprise in the form of a (sic), and in several 
Like cloud on the hill, cases, with quite as little reason, as thus: “ Warm devotion js (ie) 
Pendulous, tremulous, no equivocal mark of human passions.” What is Mr, Thomas's objeg, 
Migrating still : tion to “is?” Would he have a plural verb to a noun singular ; Oris 
Where to repose ourselves ? he merely averse to the use of monosyllables? It is, of co 
Whither to tend ? necessary at this time of day to write a formal criticism on 
Such our consistency : Mary’s letters, or to dwell on their shrewd worldliness, their wo 
Where is the end ?” cleverness, and still more womanly sarcasm. In spite of a certain 


What law is it which has made “ migrating” a dacty] ? stiliases of phraseology, which gives one the impression of theie wal 
‘ 7 has nothing this month calling for special remark being seated in one of the old-fashioned, low-seated, high-backed, em. 
The Cornhill has nothing LP arp ines teal pe 4's | broidered chairs, they are characterized by such a natural liveli 
except an admirable scene in Philip” between two old officers, who, | and evince such highly cultured intelligence, that it is impossible to 
being fast friends, challenge each other ; and the only thing there ever | take up a volume without reading it to the colophon. Mtr 
has been in Zemple Bar, “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” is ended, and | therefore, is justly entitled to the thanks of the educated oan 


will be noticed by itself. Mr. Sala should leave real names, or names | tion of the community for placing within their reach an edition 





barely disguised, out of such stories as this. mae very entertaining letters, in every way worthy of their intringie 
excellence. 

Poems. By Fritz. Kent and Co.—“ Third edition,” says the title, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. page! Well, who are we that we should set up our opinion againgt 


- 2 : the verdict of the millions who have pronounced in favour of 

A Defence of the Faith. By Sanderson Robins, M.A. Longman) poems? And yet cannot poems be pa of poesy, even thou Are 
and Co.—In the present volume, Mr. Robins deals with the various | ay have first appeared in “ various popular periodicals ?” Why, the 
forms of unbelief that have existed from the foundation of the Alex-| 7y>iJy Herald is a popular periodical, and so is the Family Fri 
andrian school down to our own times. The logical disputations of | and so is Reynolds's Miscellany. Was it in any of these that “Fritg® 
scholastic philosophy, the materialism of the English deists of the brought out these maggots of his brain? After all, what does it 
seventeenth century, the spiritual pantheism of Spmoza, the material | matter where first the thoughts that burn found the words that 
pantheism of Descartes and his followers, and the hazy speculations | }reathe ? A poet is above all vulgar considerations of time and place, 
of the Germans, are all described in clear, elegant, and forcible lan-| fy js au Alchemist, a Titan, and a Philosopher (vide “ Poesy”), and 

e, and at the same time in a temperate and judicial manner. Mr. . 

Bourne, indeed, insists upon the entire freedom of religious inquiry, 
except that he denies to clergymen the liberty of dealing with cases 
which the Church has ruled, as if they were open questions. Of the | So it is evident they are wrong who derive light from heat, and who 
volume of “ Essays and Reviews” which has caused such agitation in | imagine that the sun existed before the earth took form and ceased 
the Church, he speaks in terms of severe condemnation: “It is not| to be void. ‘The only regret, however, to be entertained or expressed 
original; it is neither very learned nor very clever; it has no marks | is that one who holds such exalted views of poesy should embody hig 
of genius, and few tokens of careful thought.” These writers, he |} thoughts in such very common-place poems, so near akin to Jud 
goes on to say, “have left no external defence of the Church un- | rimeés. 
touched, and they have destroyed, as far as they could, the last refuge} The Young Step-Mother; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. By the Author 
of a Christian heart, by impugning the divine authority of the Bible.” | of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” Parker, Son, and Bourn.—In Miss 
The peril of a still deeper descent in infidelity he regards as imminent, | Yonge the injusta xoverca has found a generous champion. A wam. 
but, nevertheless, looks with confidence to a future revival of religious | hearted, impulsive girl, eager to be “at work,” unites herself to 
feeling in the community. a middle-aged widower with three neglected children. A shy, reserved 

Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. By Margaret Goodman. |} bookworm, Mr. Kendal, has contrived to allow a barrier to rise 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—lt was in the year 1852 that Miss Goodman | between himself and the latter, until they have learned rather to fear 
joined the Sisters of Mercy at Devonport, prior to the development | than to love him. His first wife was little better than a pretty doll, 
of the conventual rules which for a time caused the name of Miss | with the advantage, however, of being an heiress. A good deal of Mr. 
Sellon to be so unpleasantly familiar to the British public. It is only | Kendal’s reserve is in reality caused by grief at the loss not only of 
fair, however, to state that the mediwval nonsense was no part of | his wife, but of four babes, and, above all, of a twin son, the pride 
Miss Sellon’s original scheme, which simply embraced the duty of | and joy of his heart. 1t is quite superfluous to remark that the young 
tending the sick and destitute. At a later period many absurd regula- | step-mother gradually weans him from his morbid habit of dwelling on 
tions and practices were introduced, and a senseless asceticism super- | the past, and becomes the object of sincere love and admiration to her 
seded an works. Silence then came to be regarded as the chief of | ready-made family. The story of her well-intentioned blunders is, 
all virtues, while friendship was branded as arrant worldliness. A | however, wearisome beyond all things. The most trifling detail is 
very painful interest. attaches to this portion of Miss Goodman’s nar- | described with even an ultra-feminine minuteness, and there is mo- 
rative, while the insight afforded into conventual life is, perhaps, not ralizing enough for a new series of sermons after the manner of Dr, 
the least useful knowledge to be gathered from this highly suggestive | Blair. The tone of the book is, of course, uncxceptionable, and almost 
little volume. During the visitation of the cholera in 1853, the Sister | comes up to the standard of what incertain families is called “ Sunday 
was stationed at Plymouth, andthe account of her experiences at that | Reading.” As a novel, Zhe Young Step-Mother is insufferably tedious, 
awful time is quite appalling. But a still more trying service was in| but regarded as a didactie work it is not unworthy of considerable 
store for her. She was selected as one of the first batch of nurses | praise. 
that accompanied Miss Nightingale to the Crimea, and afterwards to| Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1862. Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street.— 
Seutari. The unselfish devotedness of these admirable women, the The business department of Punch’s Pocket-Book is all that can be 
hopeless misery of their patients, and ihe total break-down of “ the | desired, but the Euntnehs part is devoid of humour. Where all is so 
system,” are described with a simple power infinitely more graphic | bad it is invidious to select, but the “ Love of the Turtle” is probably 
than the most laboured attempt at fine writing. The patience, the | the only paper any sane individual will have patience to read from 
gratitude, the chivalrous tenderness of the poor sufferers are touched | beginning to end. Puach, we regret to say it, has been cut out by the 
upon with a quiet pathos that goes straight to the heart. It is hard | civil war in America. 
to say which beeling predominates, as one reads this plainunvarnished} Song Birds, and How to Keep Them. By E. A. Maling. Smith’ 
tale, whether pity for the men, or admiration for their heroic nurses, | Elder, and Co. Assuming that man is lord of the creation, we have 
or indignation with the bunglers who made matters so much worse | no right to complain of those who consider themselves justified in 
than they need have been by their stupid adherence to routine. Some | keeping pet animals for their own private recreation. Indeed, in the 
of Miss Goodman’s reminiscences of death-bed scenes in the slaughter- | case of confirmed invalids it would be cruel to object very strenuously 
house at Scutari are truly horrible, while others excite a sort of painful | to a cage full of birds. And yei how frequently does it happen that the 
pleasure such as one derives from tales of fictitious sorrow. It is im- | shrill tones of even the sweetest songster madden the brain and cause 
possible, however, to extract illustrations without extending this | every nerve to vibrate with pain. It must also be admitted that the 
notice to disproportionate length. Written without the slightest pre-| habit of attending to dogs and cats and rabbits and birds is beneficial 
tentiousness or exaggeration, this little volume deserves to be read | to children, as tending to humanize them, and wean them from the 
wherever true heroism is esteemed and reverenced. England has, | cruelty which seems incidental to childhood. At the same time, one 
indeed, reason to be proud of her brave soldiers dying like Christian | cannot avoid a feeling of regret that humanity should be inculeated 
warriors, in the midst of fearful torture, and not Jess so of the coura- | through the medium of inhumanity. A bird is very happy in a cage, 


“ 'Tis his to scale the glorious seat 
Of light, and of her daughter, heat.” 














geous high-minded women who voluntarily encountered danger and | and so is a negro slave under a good master, but in either case is it 
rivation to assuage their sufferings and soothe the agony of death. | right to deprive any creature whatsoever of its birthright? However, 
Vot the least useful of Miss Goodman’s labours is this simple narra- | if people will keep song-birds in cages, they cannot do better than be 
tive of her experiences. gwded by this little manual, which 1s both humane and sensible. 


The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas. Vol. IJ. Henry G. Bohn.—lf the spirits of the | and Co.—A cheap edition of the fortunes and misfortunes of Lavinia 
departed stiil take an interest in sublunary matters, the shade of this | Jones, alias Holywell, is almost as welcome asa gift. A well-told tale, 
accomplished gentlewoman may well feel a flush of pleasure on behold- | full of incident and lively dialogue, with a plot sufficiently intricate to 
i - —- —- 0 Ie works in the -. It 3 | be oning, | er being a ayes must alw - be ee to 
indeed, that such a spirited and enterprising publisher as Mr. Bolin | every class of readers, and these good points are all to be met with m 
has long since established a means = gt with the manes of | Lavinia. At the present time, nt csc when everything relating to 
deceased authors, and is only prevented by deference to the scepticism | Italy possesses a peculiar interest, there can hardly be a doubt as to 
of acredulous age from printing on his title-page the name of his | the great demand that will arise for a book which so pleasantly de- 
“medium.” In the present instance, however, he has apparently | scribes a particular section of society in Rome. Paris and London 
contented himself with the valuable co-operation of a living writer, | also testify to the author’s varied experiences, and abundant knowledge 
_ » ae estimation by ye ear oe — . _— be admitted of life as it really is, and not as it is too often represented by writers 

t he has every reason to be thus satisfied. The illustrative notes | “with a purpose.” 
contributed by Mr. Moy Thomas are both numerous and appropriate, | S¢. Paul 3 Episile to the Romans ; newly translated, and explained from 
and give, in most cases, ample explanations of whatever would other- | @ Missionary Point of View. By the Right Kev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., 
wise be obscure or wholly santelligitle. But why is he so addicted | Bishop of Natal. Macmillan and Co.—In a letter addressed to Mr. 
to the use of the remonstrative parenthesis sic? Does Lady Mary | Shepstone, Secretary for Native Affairs to the Natal Government, Dr. 
talk of going into her garden to work with her “ weeder women,” we | Colenso explains that his motive for translating and elucidating this 
find the two words divided by a (sic.) Does she express a desire to| particular portion of Scripture arose from the fact that it contains 
send “a piece” of wine to her friends at home, there is, as it were, an| much matter of peculiar import to Missionary teachers, and, which 


Lavinia. By the Author of “Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. Smith, Elder, 
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is apt to. be overlooked) by commentators who write from a dif- 

ferent point of view, “in t e midst of a state of advanced civiliza- 

tion and settled Christianity.’ It must be confessed, however, that 

right reverend divine has terribly overlaid the text of the apostle 

th notes and explanations, extremely wearisome to ordinary readers, 

not always easily understood. The introduction, on the other 

js very interesting, and clears up much of the obscurity relating 

the class of persons to whom this epistle was originally written. 

At the same time we are at a loss to perceive the especial connexion 

between either notes or introduction and the “ great work in Zulu- 
” 


Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder, and 
(o.—The publishers are careful to refute beforehand any charge of 
self-complacent vanity that might be made against Mr. Ruskin for 
deeming detached passages of his writings worthy of a separate ex- 
: . We are assured that he has had no part in the work of 

ion, beyond according a tacit assent—prohably not a reluctant 
one. However, the book will be a welcome addition to most libraries, 
gd will prove a delightful compnnion during a spare half-hour. 
Many of the extracts are rare mode s of composition, and exhibit the 
wer and beauty of the English language in their highest degree. | 
has been taken to avoid Mr. Ruskin’s most violent paradoxes, at 
the same time that his fancy is allowed ample scope for display. In| 
short, we have here a favourable reflexion of his mind in its best and | 
jest moods. » | 
aE ory of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. By Browne Hi. E. 
Roberts, M.A. Longman and Co.—As a convenient book of reference 
this brief historical sketch of the rise and progress of the British colo- 
pial empire will be of service to all who have no ready access to fuller 
is, It is acorrect and succinct outline of leading events. The 
style is clear, simple, and unaffected, and the general arrangement of | 
the materials quite unexceptionable. 
day: a Poem. George Manwaring.—We tender our sincere 
thanks to the anonymous bard for the information that this very silly | 
collection of rhymes constitutes a poem. We should certainly never 
have made the discovery by any exercise of our own unassisted reason, 
Lest our readers should suspect us of being over-fastidious, we subjoin 
the following extract, literally taken at random: 
“ Of all the chartered viands which conspire 
taste for judicious dining to inspire, 
first in the rank, as first upon the dish, 
comes April’s salmon: salmon, prince of fish! 
Let no profane unknowing hand attempt 
ever new sauces for it to invent : 
parsley and butter make its royal sauce, 
into which vinegar you'll wisely toss, 
and from the latter pray be not so silly 
as to omit the pepper pods of Chili, 
Mutton is sacred to the Sunday meal, 
and reason dictates that no drink should steal 
into the favour of the dining sage, 
and banish from him, in his youth or age, 
the sherry, when the mutton’s on the board ; 
nor let the currant-jelly be ignor’d.” 
But enough, and to spare, of this egregious nonsense. It is evident, | 
however, that M. Jourdain’s “ Maitre de Philosophie” was somewhat 
out in his reckoning when he Jaid down as an axiom that “ whatever | 


is not prose is verse.” 
The Lady's Guide to the Ordering of her Household, and the Economy 
the Dinner-table. By a Lady. Smith, Elder, and Co.—If it be true 
les grandes pensées viennent de l’estomac, our thanks are manifestly 
due to whomsoever will assist digestion in waiting upon appetite. At 
the same time it is a bad sign of the times that so many Sete upon 
cookery should succeed each other in such rapid succession, “A 
Lady,” with a lady’s magnificent disregard of cause and effect, ascribes 
to culinary incompetence “the purely English custom of dining off 
huge masses of flesh.” A moment’s consideration, however, would 
have told her that the comparative neglect of the culinary art in this 
country is really due to the excellence of our meat, which no more 
a variety of condiments to give it a flavour than does good wine 
abush. But although it may not be necessary to disguise our beef or 
mutton, there is no reason why our rich juicy joints should not be 
properly cooked and served up, and it is beyond all question that a 
regular serics of well-ordered dinners tends to defer the “ first quarrel” 
to an indefinite period. In families, where the cook is an “artiste,” 
connubial differences are, of course, less likely to occur than where 
useful domestic is a fat, ill-tempered woman, addicted to drink, 
but careless as to basting and browning. The latter, however, con- 
stitute the majority, and it is for them that “A Lady” has poured 
forth the treasures of her abundant knowledge. Henceforth a bad 
dinner should count as sufficient cause for a divorce. 
_.4 Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling. By R. Soule, 
yun., M.A.. and Wm. A. Wheeler, M.A. Sampson Low, Son, and 
Co.—We are not prepared to deny that this Manual may be of service 
to teachers sufficiently in earnest to master its rules and directions ; 
but to the million it will be simply unintelligible. Besides, for our 
own part, we demur to the pronunciation of many words according to 
the system here enunciated. For instance, “ beguin ” is certainly not 
Pronounced as “‘bagang,” nor “ divertissement” as divertizmong,” 
nor “ bouillon” as “ boolyong ”’—unless at the watering-place known 
toCoekneys as Boolong. Then we are told that the plural of gentle- 
man is often mispronounced “ jintl’mun,” but the note has been left 
incomplete by the omission of the words “ by costermongers.” The! 
introduction, however, evinces considerable study of the subject, and | 
18 written in a style commendable for its precision. } 
The Frigate and the lugger. By F.C. Armstrong. In three vols. | 
- Cautley Newby.—Although “nautical romances” have long since } 
sed to be the rage, there must always be a large circle of enthusi- 
astic youths with whom these highly-coloured pictures of impossible 
chievements will be sure to find favour. The Frigate and the Lugger 
to none of its predecessors in startling “ situations” and thril- 
adventures. English heroism surmounts the most appalling 
eulties, and takes no thought of odds that even an ancient demigod 
might have contemplated with affright. There is nothing but valiant 








fighting and vigorous love-making from the beginning to the end. 
Everybody turns out to be somebody else, the eel being exalted and 
the wicked brought low. The scene, of course, is laid in the earl, 
part of the Revolutionary war, when an English sailor’s very pigta 
was equal to an Armstrong of these degenerate days—we allude to 
the gun, not to the novelist, of thatname. The French artillery, how- 
ever, must have been truly formidable, for we read of a single shot 
carrying away at the same time the figure-head and part of the stern 
of the too adventurous lugger: evidently it was a round shot. They 
who love to go down to the sea in novels cannot fail to find many 
strange things quite to their taste in this tumultuous narrative of 
hair-breadth escapes. 

Verses and Translations, By C.S.C. Bell and Daldy.—A little 
volume full of exceeding great promise. C. S.C. possesses many of the 
highest attributes of a versifier—a musical ear, a bright playful fancy, 
choiceness of expression, and no slight rhythmical power. ttis lighter 
yieces are brimming over with joyous gaiety and quaint humour, while 
1is translations—whether from Greek and Latin into English, or from 
English into Latin—betray a familiar intimacy with the three tongues, 
and more than ordinary skill in using their respective idioms. It needs 
no gift of second-sight to foretell that C. S. C. will again be heard of, 
nor will he long succeed in bridling in “ his struggling muse” that 
“longs to launch into a bolder strain.” 

Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps of the Giants. By J. 
O. Halliwell, F.R.S. John Russell Smith.—After the usual custom 
of topographers, Mr. Halliwell has gathered together whatever has 
been written by his predecessors on the subject he proposes to illus- 
trate, his own caniibidion being little more than athread whereon to 
string the ancient pearls. In his preface he states that his object is 
to record the result of his endeavours to identify the antiquities 
noticed by Borlase, and to assign to them their exact localities. He 
might have added, in the words of old Montaigne, Pay seulement faict 
icy un amas de fleurs estrangicres, n'y ayant fourny du mien que le filet & 
es lier. Wowever, it must be admitted that he has arranged his wild 
flowers with the taste of an artist, and that his posy is bound with the 
very best Coventry ribbon. ‘To Cornish men, and prospecting tourists, 
this handsomely printed volume will, no doubt, prove an agreeable 
companion, but in the eyes of genuine antiquarians it will scarcely 
possess a very high value. 


An Introduction to Mental Philosophy, on the Inductive Method. By J.D. M 
A.M., &. (Longman and Co 

The Tale of the Great Persian War, From the Histories of Herodotus. By the 
Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., & (Longman and Co.) 

John Rogers ; the Compiler of the first authorized English Bible; the Pioneer of the 
English Reformation, and its first Martjr. Embracing a Genealogical Account 
of his Family. By Joseph Lemuel! Chester. (Longman and Co.) 

A Brief Examination of Prevalent Upinions on the Inspiration of the Scriptures of 
the Uld and New Testaments. Vy a Lay Member of the Church of England. 
With an Introduction by Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D,,&c. (Longman and 


rell, 


Co.) 

Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratisbon, who in the latter end of the Twelft#?Cen- 
tury visited Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, Armenia, Assyria, 
Syria, the Holy Land, and Greece. Translated from the Hebrew, together 
with the Original, on opposite pages. By Dr. A. Benisch. Second Edition 
(Longman and Co.) 

The liistory of Modern Europe, from the Fall af Constantinople in 1453, to the War 
in the Crimea in 1857. By Thomas Henry Dyer. In four volumes—V ols. I 
and II. (John Murray.) 

Transactions of the Ethnological Svetety of London. 
Murray.) 

A Class-Book of French Literature, comprehending Specimens of the most Distin- 
guished Writers, from the Earliest Period to the Beginning of the Present Century, 
With biographical notices, explanatory notes, synoptical tables, and a copious 
Index. By Gustave Masson, B.A., &c. (Adam and Charles Black.) 

Early Egyptian History for the Young; with Descriptions of the Tombs and Monu- 
ments, by the Author of “Sidney Grey,” &c. (Macmillan and Co.)) 

The Musical Student's Manual (Theoretical and Practical). By Thomas Murby 
Division L. Relating to Sound. (Groombridge and Sons.) 

The Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lope de Aguirre in Search of El Dorado and 
UOmagua in 1560-1, By William Bollaert, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c. (Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society.) 

Exercises in Latin Syntaz. 


Vol. L—New Series. (Jobn 








Part Il. The Syntax of the Subjunctive Mood. With 
copious vocabularies. By W.5. Kemp, B.A., &c. (Adam and Charles Black.) 

History of the Greek Revolution. By George Finlay, LL.D,,&c. In two volumes. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) 

Canada: why we lice in it, and why we like it. 
(Parker, Son, and Bourn ) 

The Odyssey of Homer. ‘Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Philip Stanhope Worsley, M.A. &. Vol. L Books 1—XIL (William 
Blackwood and Sons.) 

Observations on the Amalgamati 
and Engineers. By an Officer. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Rough Diamonds: a Story Book, By John Hollingshead. 
Sanderson. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the Second and Third Mar- 
quesses of Londonderry. With Annals of Contemporary Events in which they 
bore a Part. From the Original Papers of the Family. By Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. In three volumes. (William Blackwood.) 

The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. By William Thomas Lowndes. 
New edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. By Henry G. Bohn. Part VII. 
(Henry G, Bohn.) 

White and Black: @ Story of the Southern States. 
Blackett.) 

Tom Cringie's Log. By Michael Scott, 
liam Blackwood and Sons.) 

Flowers and Foliage for In-door Plant Cases; or, Hints for Arranging and Pre- 
serving Flowers in Cases and in Rooms, By E. A, Maling, (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) 

Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain. By William and Mary Howitt, The 
Photographic Illustrations by bedford, Sedgtield, Wilson, Fenton, and others. 
(A. W. Bennett.) 

Pioneers; or, Biographical Sketches of Leaders in Various Paths. 
L. Simpson, (T. Nelson and Sons.) 

Horace at thé University of Athens. (Cambridge: Jonathan Palmer.) 

Notes on Fields and Cattle, from the Diary of an Amateur Farmer. By the Rey 
W. Holt Beever, M.A. (Chapman and Hall.) 

SERIALS FOR DECEMBER. 


By Mrs. Edward Copleston. 


of the Regiments of Royal and Indian Artillery 


Illustrated by H 


In three volumes. (Hurst and 


A new edition, with illustrations. (Wil- 


By the Rev. A 





Good Werds. 

The London Medical Review. 

Ounce a Week. Vart XXIX 

Routledge’s INustrated Natural History. 

The Royal Insurance Company's Almanac for 1862, 

PAMPHLETsS. 

A Speech delivered in the House of Congregation, November 20, 1561, on the E 
ment of the Reyius Professorship of Greek. With Notes. By Arthur Per 
Stanley, D.D., &c. (John Henry and James Parker.) 

The South: its Products, Commerce, and Resources. By Colonel Thomas Jorlan, 
Adjutant-General to Major-General Beauregard. (William Blackwood and 
Sons.) 

A Popular Vie By A. J, B. Beresford Hope 
Ridgway.) 


duw- 
hyn 


of the American Civil War. (James 
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OYAL §8T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Alfred Wigan. 
DL Mentey or Mea we NOBLEMAS i THE a 
seth “Tae rooR OBLEMAN. Mr. 
Kier re ae ee x Mrs. Alfred Wigan, 
THE  ROARDING SCHOOL. G. Vining, 
_,. Mrs a i Matthews, Mdlies. bag ee Kate Terry, Rains- 








Torth, Moore, Ton hei: Cooke, Jeys, Aust, Brom, | 
St Clair, io, &c. &c. Commence at Hait-past Seven. 
age, Ms. aed ——., 


Mout, NIGHT at the , MOND AY 
CONCERTS.—Oa MONDAY EVENING 

ber 9, the F will be selected trom the works 
ba Sy and will include (by desire) the celebrated Quintet in 














A Major, for clarionet and stringed instruments. Pianotorte, Miss 
Arabella Godard; violin, M. V! (bis last app but 
one}; clarionet, Mr. Lazares; vocalixts, Miss nd Miss 
Camewene. ‘Conductor, MR: BENEDICT. 


stalls, Da. ; Sa. 3s.; tor soname ls. Tickets at Chap- 
js Co.'s, 38, and Hammond's, Ke- 


New Bond-street 
t-street; Keith, Prowse, and Gore a C reo and at the | 
‘Gian, 26, Picendily. 





Pre CATTLE SHOW of the Smith- 
field Club. bg ts Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, + | 
on Tuesda: es = 


— Frid ok] 10th, Mth, 12th. and 1 December. 
4 aes -street and Baker-street. daylight tn 


Open from 
nine in the —aereeny Adinittance, One SLilling. Last year at the 
Bagaar. 


Ti. QUEEN’S CONCERT-ROOMS, 


rae square.—Mr. COCKS begs to inform those Ladies 








Us, Soirees, 
Satinges 1 Lectures, or other Entertainments—as also the Direc- 
other Celetra 


tors of 
hoous will be READY for USE the FIRST WEEK in JANU- 
ARY, 1962. The rooms — been highly decorate}, and are 
with every modern appliance for the 
oticn of ae particulars, apply to Messrs. Robert 
Becks and Co., — Burlington-street (publishers to her Most 
Majesty the Queen), and No. 4, 





eeenayers 





7 

-ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON. . 
INTERNATIONAL LAW.—Dr. LEONE LEVI, Damieter- 
at-Law, Professor bw Pri Practive of Commerce, 
Saiacliver at King's Co! a course of SIX LECTURES on the 
LAW OF NATIONS, feet ing the History, Principles, and Aa- 
thority of International , the Rights an: nd Duties of Nations in 
ot Rights of Belligerents, Blockade and Privateers. 


t of Search, and Contraband of War, 
ef the 12th, 16th, 19th, and 23rd of December, 1861, 
pad rs the 6'b and 9th of a. 1862, at Six o'Clock. ‘Tickets for 
the Coarse, lt. Is,, to be obtained at the College (ffice. 
R, W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 





E LAZEN BY and SON beg to offer 
@ to notice their selections of new Foreign seservell Fruits 
for Dessert: Apricots, Greengages, l'ears, Strawberries, Angelica 
—< = kinds, — and Glace, Dried Cherries, Almonds, 
Figs. Freneh and Bivas 

Pirpina, ‘Valentin a and Sultana Raisins, Carrants, &. 

Jes, Jama, —- Teas, Coffees, Sugars, | Soaps, 
‘Colza and wie Oe Candles, and General Groceries, will also be 
found of the best 

uare, London, W. 


Edwards-street, Portrnan-sq 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the recep oar Sarvay' ‘s Gonna, 


. Normandy 
Their Sauces, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — CAU' PION. - 
‘The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are nto re- 
to observe that nth bottle bears the well-known label, 
bry yo a, ” This label is protected by perpeteal 
injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 


can be cenuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Fd ls-street, Port re. 
Landon, tr of the receipt for Harvey’ 6 Sauce, are 
is caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely tnntented w with a view to deceive purchasers, 


AUCE.—LEA AND PE RR 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitatious of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND mtoke SAUCE, 
Pre i by G i to 














“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE." 
*,* Soid Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
orster, Mevers. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, don, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen univerestly. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST LEVERAGE. 


P P 8’S COCOA 
(commenty called Raps's Remapatite Cocoa). 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 
a irabhe breakfast beverage. Fach packet is labelled 
oe Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” }ib., $lb., and 

Ib. packets, at is. 6d. per 1L., by Groeers, everywhere. 


——— my VPATY 7 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used im the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respecttully 
informed that this Starch is Exelusively Used in the Hoy 
sounee, and Her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she 
thas tried eaten, Kice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
found nove of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which i the 
Hinest Starch she ever When you ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Bee that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERKSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


7 7 ,y > 7 A] 7) T 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
Bone page has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
y the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 
by the Publve. as the best digg = for Acidity of the “peo 

tburn, ation, amd as 
Apcrient for delicate constitutions, more © specially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
ap agreeable Effervescing Draugtt, im which im Aperien! quatities 
sare mach increased. Durimg hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and oe remedy has been found 
highly beneficie!. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 











ewength and » ) _—_ DINNEFOLD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, M respectable Chemists throagheut 
the engine. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and SandOINTMENT. 


—C ‘OLDE, Fever, INFLUENZA. —The uncertain weather is 
pow jp Urese demend iminediave utoe- 
tion, ‘or serious consequences may ensue. As curative agents no- 
thing equals Holloway's remedies. The Ointment should be well 
rubbed on the neck and chest, at the sume ‘ime the pill» are taken 
internally. ‘These diseases week!) ndanger the lives of thou- 
sands, who would have. been speedily restored to health by these 
grand preventives, which must do good. They purify the blood 
and arrest fever. The palpitat of the heart, shortness of 
breath, and seuse of oppression are at once removed. The feeble 
aud exhausted frame regaining vigour testifies t the virtues of 
Hollow ay ‘s sna ations. 


)R. RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 





i; 





















restores manhood to the most couse euonS 1D 
four weeks. Failure is iy . Iteeffects are permanent. No 
consultation im cases, with full instractions, at 
a. or tour quantities for 3B... scent 4 
fnoue ee of remittance or post-office order.—sole agent iu Londun, 
PRUUT, 229, Steaud dusored as Stationers’ Hail 


i53nd SALE. 


USTOM HOUSE, London, December 
1861.—For SALE, by order of the Honourabille the Commis- 
sioners of Her M # Custom, at the COMMERCIAL SALE 
| RUOMS, Mincing-lane, on Yucsday 10th, Wednesday llth, and 
Thursday 12th, of December, 1461, at 12 0 “clock at noon precisely, 


the following goods fur exportation or home consumption: 
"ae orNeedle-| Kaisins 
| Arnott Stoves (Iron) | work Segars, Succad 
| Articles of Carved [Feathers on a and 
Wood ogy mixed 
| Boats iG Sugar 
. Books oon Mouldings Seeda, &c. 
Beer |Lime Juice Ships’ Gear 
brandy Muskets Tallow 
Candies (Stearine) Mineral Waters Tobaceo 
Chenille | Molasses Tobacco Ashes . 
Cider ‘Needles Tea 
Copper | Painters’ Colours Timber 
Cotton Wool Pistols (Revolvers) | Turpentine 
Cc P Vegetable Ivory 
Coffee Pertumery Vinegar 
Cordials ‘Perfumed Spirits wine 
Dice )Piteh Wa 
Empty Bags Rags Water (Mineral) 
Empty Casks 
And various other Goods 





The above goods may be viewed at the Queen's Warehouse, 
Custom House, Thames-street, at the St. Katherine, London, West 
India, East India, and Victoria Docks, and Tobacco Ground, 
Retherhithe, on Friday the 6th, and Monday the #th December, 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until 3 o'clock im the afternoon, and 
on the days of sale, from 10 o'clock in the morning until 12 o'clock 
at noon ; the tasting of spirits and wine being restricied to the day 
of sale as regards the Queen's Warehouse. 

Take notice, that goods sold at this sale, will not be delivered 
until after two clear days of the day on which they are sold, 
that no lots can be paid for at the office of the Keceiver-General 
after 2 o'clock im the afternoon, and that on the days of sale money 
will not be received by the Keceiver-General afler 1) o'clock in the 
forenoon 


Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warehouse, Custom 
House, Thames-street , One Shilling each. 


CONTRACT FOR HONDU RAS M/ \HOG ANY TIMB ER. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset-place, 23rd November, 1861. 

HE Commissioners for executing the 

Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdo m of 

Great Britaia and Ivreland,do hereby give Notice, that on Tuesday 

the 17th December next, at Two o'clock, they will be ready wo 

treat with such persons as may be willing to contract for supply- 
ing Mer Majesty's several Dockyards with 

HONDURAS MAHOGANY TIMBER. 

A Form of the Tender, the conditions of the Contract, a apeci- 
men of the Timber, and a Distribution, may be seen at the said 
Office. No Tender will be received after Two o'clock on the Day 
of ‘Treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the Party attends, or an 
agent for bim duly authoriged in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, and bear in the left- hand corner the words ** Tender tor 
Honduras Mahogany Timber,” and must also be delivered at 
Somerset-place, accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible 
persons, enzaging to become bound with the person tendering, in 
the sum of £5000, fer the due performance of the Contract. 


OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

SIKEET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
jdres: PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and IHlire. 


45, OXFO IRD-STREE 7, 


SLERS’ GLASS CHAN YDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Cand tles. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. 15s, 

Glass Dessert ” 22 Os, 

All article: 3 marked in plain figures, 
a omy Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
ls SNDON -SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTURY and SHOW- RUOMS, 
-street, Estab! ished 1607 


Fe DERS, | STOV ES, FIRE-[RONS, 

and CHIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, (HIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IKONs, and 
GENERAL 1K¢ oye » 48 cannot be ‘approac hed elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
right Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 

. te 331, 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to St. ; Steel Fenders, 3/. 3s. to 114; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3s. to IAL; Chimney - -pieces, from 
1. 8s. to 1001. ; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 42. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOV Es, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 


> xray y > 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of ench is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished im this country. 
Bedsteads, from........ ceeceee +. 12s. 6d. to 204 each. 
Shower Baths, from . ..+.88. to 64 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from. «+» 68. to 71 7s. each, 
et other kinds. at th sane i ) 
Pare Colza Oi Od. per gallon. 


TH 
U TLERY, “WARRAN ‘TED. —The most 
varied Ass ormmant of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness the sales. 34 
inch ivory-handied table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 
doren ; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 4s. Sd. per pair; larger sizes. from 20s. to 27s. por 
dozen ; — fine ivory, if with silwer ferrules, 40s, to 50s. 
table knives, és. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 61. ; black wood-handied table knives 
and forks, és. per dowen ; table eels, from ls. each. The largest 
stock in existence of piated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and ef the mew plated fish carvers. 
VERAL 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GEN 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 

had gratis, and free by post. It contains apwards of 500 Illustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silwer and Electro 

Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 

Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimmey-piecees, Kitehen Kanges, 
























































Lamps, Gaseliers, Ten Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Kaths. Toilette Ware, Turoery, Brashes, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, &¢., with 





ty large Show-Kooms, at 





iste of Prices and Pians of the 
39, Oxtord-street, . 1A, 2, 3, and 4, pio mata 4, 5,and 
erry 's-place ; and 1, Ne wiran Mews, Londer 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS A N D KNEL- 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 
quality, yielding an unvarying support. Insteuctions for measure- 


ment, and prices on application, and the article sent by post from 
the Manufactarens. 











POPE 
4, Waterloo-pla 


{. HOWA ARD, | SU RGEON | DENT is, 

52, Fleet-street, has nc rdgeed an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
&c RIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS 
wires, or ligatures. ey so perfectly resemble the natural teeth. 
&> net to be distinguished foent, the origmais by the closest observer , 


4" PLANTE, 
li-Mall, London, 8.W. 





they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
This method dues not require the cxirac- 
sm 


to any teeth before used. 





At heme from 10 till 5. 








[HE COMMERCIAL UNIoy 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Temporary Offices.—34, GRACECHURCH STREET, 2c 
— 2,500,000/. 
RECTORS 
SESE NOrERTe Sere peck ott Oa 
PRY $q. (Trowers and Lawson), V; 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman). r teh 
Charlies © urting, Esq (Charles Curling ~ Co.). 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, and Co. 
Henry Ghian, Esq. (late of Victoria), 39, Bas Aston -square . 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and 
Samuel Hanson, Esq (Samuel Hanson and Sen), 
George Harker, . (G. Harker and Co.). 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisous and Crosfield). 
David ian a. (Lemon Hart and Son). 
Francis Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 
Jehn Node Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.). _ 
John Hamphery , Jua., Esq. (Humphery and Son). 
Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua eg and Co.). 
Wil iam Leask, ~~ Easteheap 
William Lee, Exq., M.P. (Lee, Son, and Smith). 
Aadrew Lask. Esq. ‘ A. Lask aad Co.) 
John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson and Co) 
Joseph Underwood , bsq (Hills and Underw> vod). 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones and Co.) 
ManaGer—HENRY THOMSON, ’ 
BANKE&gS—The London anid County Bank. 
SoLIciTORS —Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing. 
lane. 












Tee Dimecrors are prepared to accept proposals for Pire in. 
surance on all descroptions of 

WITHOUT being tettered by any combination with other offices, 
this Company's taryf tor mercantile business has been adjusted om 
the principle of classYicatien—CHARGING A PREMIUM PROPOR. 
TIONATE 1O THE RISK. 

A commission will be allowed to SQJACITORS end AGENT, 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and all INF ATION Can be obtemed at 
the TEMPORARY OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 34, Gracechurcy. 
street, EC. 


> yD T 
TRHE OTTOMAN RAIL WAY “(from 
SMYRNA to AIDIN) of his Imperial Majesty the SULTay, 
guaranteed by the Sublime Porte a minuinum dividend of @ 
cent. per annum, and an equal division (with the Ottomas 
vernment) of profits over 71. percent. 

Sixth Call cf 24, making 13. per share paid. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors have this 
day passed a resolution meking a further call of 21 per share on 
each and every share in this Company, making with the depesy 
and former calls 132. per share paid. 

Pursuant to such resolution, Proprietors of Shares in this Raa. 
way are hereby red to pay the said call on or before the 0a 
January now next ensuing, to either of the undermentionsg 
Bankers, viz, : 

essrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, Lombard -street, 
Messrs. Charles Hanson and Co., Constantinople; or Neem, 
Hanson and Co,, Smyrna. 

Pursuant to the statutes the Directors are anthor'zed to receive 
sums in anticipation of fature calls, upon which interest at the 
rate of 61. cent. per annum will be allowed. 

It is indispensable that sharehollers in paying the call should 
furnish the Bankers with the numbers of the share certificates, in 
order that the same may be entered on the receipt, without which 
the call cannot be received, and the receipt, together with the 
* certificates, must be presented without delay at the Com- 
pany’s offices in London, or at the Company's Bankers at Coo- 
Stautinopie or Smyrna, tor endorsement 

Interest at 10 per cent will be charged on all calls in arrear, and 
no interest will be payable on shares so long as any calls are in 


arrear. 

MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
s = COOKE, Se 

Company's Offices, 2, St. Mict 

London, éth Dec., 1861. 


v r , ‘ 

WHE OPTOMAN RAILWAY COM. 

PANY (from Smyrna to Aidin) of his Imperial Majesty the 

Sultan. Shareholders are informed that the Ist section of the above 

Railway (40 miles) was opened for pablic traffic on the Ith alt. 

In accordance with the terms of the Concession, the Imperial 

guarantee of 6 per cent. attaches to the portion of capital ap 
peuded. 
















Secreta’ 
House, Corahill, 








MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, 2,54 Michael's House, Cornhill, 
London, 6th, Dec., 1861. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY (New York Division). Coupons due let Januay 
next will be paid in London, at the Bank of London, or in New 
York, at the banking-house of Messrs, Duncan, Sherman, anda, 


No. 10. New Cannon-street. 


Dee. 6, 1861 
SLAND COTTON COMPANY 


Q" EEN ) 


Notice is hereby given that no applications for Shares in this 
Company will be received after Thursday, the 12:h instant. 
By order of the Board. 





December 5, 1861. 
Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of 
| Messrs. Lowndes, Surgey, and Woolley, 1, Royal Exchange- 


buildings. fe 
r y wrYe 

Vy HAT WILL THIS COST TO 

PRINT? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
public characters, and persous of benevolent intentions. As im- 
mediate answer to the inguiry may be obtained, and a Srecl- 
MEN BOOK oF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on appli- 
cation, by 

RicuakyP BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


ISITORS TO THE CATTLE SHOW 
Mast not consider they have secu all the Sights of Loudon 
withovt having visited the 
COLOSSAL ESTABLISHMENT, 





E. MOSES AND SON, 
at the Corner of Minories and ALDGATE, and their branches a 
the Corner of 1OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD and EusTuN-RoAD, and 
at NEW OXFORD-sTRELT r of HART-STReET, all of 
are acknowledged to be the speci 
in the World, and are fitted up in 
pleteness, commensurate with their maguitude and importance, 
The Stock with which they are furnissed. unequailed for extent 
and variety, includes every description of apparel for all classes 
and all ages, for al! occupations and all occasions, and is as dis- 
tinguished for excellence as for cheapness. 

N.B. In the Bespoke or Measure Depariments, a perfect fit is 
os with the best materials and the peatest workmanship. 

1ICE.—All goods are MARKED im PLALN FIGURES the lo 
=... trom which no ABATEMENT cau be made. 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed, that 
shouk! aay article not give satisfaction, it will be EXCHANGED of 
| the MONEY RETURNED, without hesitation—a great advantage 
| and convenievce to purchasers 

A Card of Fashions for the present season, with rules for Self 
| Measurement and list of prices gratis on application, or post free. 

ihe Letablishipents are closed ery Friday evening at sunset 
till satmrday evening ut sunset, when business is resumed uatil 
Eleven o'clock 

CAU 110N.—E. MOSES and SON regret having occasion © 
give notice that they hav. no connexion whatever with amy other 
House wa or out of Loudon, except the undermentioned :— 


Hosiers, Drapers, 


















E. MUSES AND SUN, 

Ready-made and Lexpoke Tailors, 
Bout Makers, aud General Vuttitters. 
London Houses 


Hatters, 


154, 155, 156, 





596, 507, 508, New Uxtord-street; 
‘ettenham Court-reed Branch. 
137, 133, Tottenham court-road ; 253, Euston-road. 


Country bs tabhshmendts . 
Shetlicid aud Bradford, 1 orkshire. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

Sa eCKEDIT and BI us nee Pepoe Adsatde Bort 
and Wallaroo Approved Graf 


Gawler, ite nego- 
aiciaide, OS sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
Gated wjucted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
Sms Aer 
—_— WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


PyNIVERSAL | Barly ASSURANCE 


No. 1, KING WILL’ TAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in the year 1834. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madra<, and Bombay. 
A ts throughout India. 
Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., 


st Aonual J 
The la . at the age of 30 is now 


go that @ person being assured ~ wl 
ug ISL. 8 7d. instead of 241 
po INVESTED CAPITAL ew ‘ups OF 780,000. 
. IMPEY, Secretary. 


ered by Act of Parliament, 


mPHE 2 BCONOMIC LIFE ASSU RANCE 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Established 1 


Direc = 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Chairman. 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kin, sford Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart 
flenry een, Exq pa Rear- Admiral! Robert Gordon. 
The kt Hon. E. Pleydell Bou- Charles Morris, Esq. 
verte, M. George Kettilby Lickards, Esq. 
Edward Ci harrington, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Esq. 
AcTuaryY—James John Downes, Esq., F-RA.S. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Mac henallt, Esq. 
ty offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
bag oy) rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits dwided every Fifth Year. 
ary Bonuses have been added to Policies 








Reverst 
to the extent of .. £1,905,a00 
‘The last Bonus declared in 1359, which av eraged 651. 
Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to 247.5,000 


auf Policies are now in force, yielding an annual income of 

. assuring the sum of 6,697,572/ , which, with 610,827. 
Bonus additions, makes a total Liability of 7,308,399 

‘The Invested Capital is 1,911,505/., producing upwards of 76,0001 — 
thus meking the present Annual Lacome of the Society 263,0001, 

will not 





Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, 

affect the validity of Policies. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may Le obtained on applcaten 
LEXANDE Ak MAC DONAL -b, Secretary. — 


HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Heap OfFice, 9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 
Is NOW, 
IN ANNUAL REVENUF AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN 
HE WOKLL 








L—RONU: S SYSTEM. 

THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending 1 
yielded Addition 
most recent Polic 
oldest Policies, whic 
Cent. to 1071. per Cent. of the Seven Premiums paul, and was one 
of the Largest Bonuses ever declared by any lusura.ace Company 

IL—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 

Cash VALUE is allowed at any time from the issue of a Policy 
on a strictly equitable scale, by which neither retiring nor remain- 
ing Members are benefited at the expense of the others. 

1IL—FUNDS AND SEVENUE 
lavested Funds, 3,700,000; Annual Revenue, 430 000/ 
HUGH M KEAN, Central Agent, 
London, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill, November, 1861 
LOCAL AGFNTS. 
Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-mall 
Benton Seeley, bookse lier, Islington-green 
Rebertson and White, accountants, 4, Princes-street, City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

PROPOSALS LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR WITH ANY OF 
THEAGENTS, BEFORE 31ST DECEMBER, WILL SECURE PARTICI- 
PATION IN THE ABOVE ADVANTAGES, AND ALSO ONE BONUS MORE 
THAN PROPOSALS OF LATEK DATE 


UEEN 


cember, 1859, 











INSU RANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Office—Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool; 
Londen Offiee—83, King William-street, B.C. 
CaPrTaAL—HALF A MILLION, with power to increase to a 
MILLION. 

THE GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY during the 

last three years is thus shown, viz. : 

FIRE PREMIUMS, Ist year. 

Ditto Qn — 





. £12,569 3 5 
24.996 14 8 
Ditto 3 aw 38482 16 2 
being an increase of the present over the preceding year of up- 
wards of 50 per cent. 
The LIFE PREMIUMS, received during the 
first two years amounted to .... ps 
Whilst during the last two me 8 the 
° fy 18 11 
The TOTAL I the © years shows an 
INCREASE of oe TWENTY THOUSAND yOUNDS PEK 
ANNUM. 
FIRE and LIFE Insurances granted on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal to be had at any of the 
Offices of the Company, or at the Agencies. 
a 





£6,272 1 0 





ve 





order, 
w. P. 4 CLIREB UGH, Manager and Actuary. 


v \7 ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0001. and 

Ge a etvantages of moderate rates. 
ast Bonus was in — the next will be in 164. 
Cutt within the devs race paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PEE UM FOR VOLUNTEERS 

This Company's Policies msure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a all extra premium. 

Bums © { money aw be deposited at _intere: st, for fixed periods, 
pon terms of and Forms by 
epplication to the Heap OFFICE—365, mer London, 


ABLISHED 1858, 


LBERT M ME DICAL and FAMILY EN. 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
pndon. 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
ng, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
The eccumulated aseets 
‘The subscribed capital 
The annual income from li 
policy claims and bonuses paid to cle ‘ 

‘The new business is progressing at the rate of above £26,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 

Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuitios aad | 1- 
dowments of all kinds, a Kisk Assurances, 
business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and 
Gages, coupled with i security. 

Special and peculiar feature * have been adopted, im order te ren 
der the © ompany's Policies additionally valaabie us securities, amd 
to offer (o the imeured means whereby their Pelicies may Le saved 
sow 1 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
jag puny may be obtained on application to any of the Soc: ~ ty's 

to the , at 7, Waterivo-place 





















and Guarantee 
advan- 


to wh 
bom as vlieadio f i cil ent) 
ted a eye as or agencies in places uv! ei aed 


13, Gweat MakLronoven-srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of “ Nathalie,” 
&e. 2 vols. 2is. 

* Miss Kavanagh has shown taste and feeling in this 

agreeable book." — Atheneum, 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. ‘Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols, 2s. - 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
From Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTEK 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Portrait, &. 

“ The very best book Mr. Thornbury has written, and 

a valuable addition to our artistic biography.”—Spec- 

tator. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B, With his Correspon- 
dence. By Major-General ELERS NAPLER. 2 vols. 
Svo, with Portrait, 

A work of great interest, with much that is amus- 
ing for the general, and more that is instructive to the 
professional reader.”"— Athenwum. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE. 
MOTHER OF NAPOLEON IIL. Edited by LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

[Just ready. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols 


“ 


“The most powerful and most interesting novel by 
this authoress."—Globe. 
“A first-rate novel, brilliant, vigorous, and fasci- 


—Sun. 


nating.” 
WHITE AND BLACK: A Story of the 


Southern States. 3 vols. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 


FRANC E S BROWNE, Author of * My Share of the 
World." '&e. 3 vols. [Dec. 13 


ow reac ly, 

A POPUL an Vik w ‘of “the 
i CIVIL WAR. By A. J. B. 
HOVE, Esq. 

Pe None James Ripeway, 
Wickuam, Week-street; C. J. 
all Booksellers. 

Just published, price Is., _ 

WE CHUKCH OF ENGLAND'S 
ROTTEN PLANK. By CLEMENT CARLYON, 
Author of “ Early Years and Late Reflections.” 


‘AMERICAN 


BERESFORD 


Piccadilly; Maidstone: 
Cooke, Middle-row ; and 


M.D., 
&e. &e. 
London : 


| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, 1861. No. DLIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: a 
Reminiscence —Part I 
Augustus Welby lugin. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: 
Part 11. 
Wassail: a Christmas Story.—Part I. 
A Word from « New Dictionary—* Flunkeyism.” 
Fechter in Hamlet and Othello, 
*A Month with ** The Rebels.” 
*Some Account of Both Sides of the American War. 
* By two recent visitors to the Northern end Southern 
Mateos. 
WittiaM BLackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NAVVY.— 
P See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for December, 
1561. Price One Shilling. 
Sold by all booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


\OV ENTRY PATMORE’S NEW POEM, 

) “THE VICTORIES OF LOVE.” The Concluding 
Part in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for December, 
1861. Price One Shilling. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Kailway 
Stations. 
RA} ENSHOE. By Hewry Kixester, 

W Author of “Geoffrey Hamlyn.” Chaps. XLI 
and XLII. in MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for Decem- 
ber, 1861. Price One Shilling. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at al! Railway 
Stations. 


Wuirtaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane 


West Indian 


The Doctor's Family. — 





Now read “dA 
XY UTCH’S SCIEN riKIC REGISTER 


WAND ALMANACK for 1862. Price 3s. 
“A more portable compendium cen scare ~~ irra - 


gined.”—The Times, - 
“It has our cordjal commendation.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 


“* No publication of the day is, toour mind so useful.” 
—Standard. 

* There is in this volume an amount of information 
upon a variety of subjecta.”— London Review. 
W. Kent and Co., Puternoster-row, and al! Booksellers 


1862, No., L. Price Threepence, 
2 pages, large tvo, double columns, _ 

pH. NORTHERN MONTHLY: 

Magazine of Religion and Literature, Science 

aud Art; containing Articles on Topics of the Day, 
Egsays in Theological and General Literature, Fietiun, 
Reviews, Keligious Intelligence, and a Survey of the 
New Books of the Month 

Principle of this New Periodical:—Free Thought and 


On Ja _ ury Ist, 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA. 
On the ist of January will be publis hed, 
Part L., price 2s. 6d., of 
A NEW EDIWON, 
Enlarged and Remodelled throughout, of 
kK ITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Edited by the Rev. 
WM. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. Assisted by nu- 
merous Contributors, whose Initials will be affixed to 
their various Contributions. ‘To be published in &% 
Parts, Super-Royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. Fos trated 
with numerous Engravings on Wood end Steel, anti te 
be completed in two large Volumes, Super-Royal Ovo, 
price 31. 
This, though under certain aspects « New Edition af 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, will be found to @ large extent ag 
ENTIRELY New Work. 
Specimens and Prospectuses are now feady, andauag 
be obtained of all Booksellers. 
E dinburgh : Apam and Caarves BLack. 





This | day is published, price ls., 


que SOUTH ; its Products, Commerce, 
and Lesourees. By Colonel THOMAS o—- 
Adjutant-General to Major-General Beauregard, lat 
Corps (Confederate) Army ef the Potomac. 
Wits BLackwoor & Sons, yt and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


This day is published, « u ‘New Edition of 


} ee CRINGLE’S LOG. With Tius- 
trations by Stantleld, Weir, Skelton, Walker,, 

&c., engraved by Whymper. Crown Syo, price Gs, 

bound im cloth. 

Witian BLackwoop & Sons, E Ainbungh e Landon, 


BALDWLN’S BOME,. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d“ 

] | ISTORY OF ROME, from the Building 
of the City to the Ruin of the Republic, for the 

Use of Schools and Young lersons. By EDWARD 
BALDWIN. A New Edition. Revised and improved, 
with Questions, by W. 8. KENNY. 

BALDWIN'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
Shorty. 

Wi.1aM Teac, 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS—NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


This day, k 
Tet SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. With 
60 New and Original Tlustrations by Harrison 

Weir. Handsomely bound, price 5s. 

An Ilustrated List of New Present Books, price 6d. 

‘A better reading-book for young children than this 
we have not seen for many a day.”"—<Athenwum. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co.,, 47, Ludgate- hif. 


New Edition. 


Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. 


Londen 


7s RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 
; Histery of Discovery, Conquest, and Coleniza- 
tion, up to the Treaty of Peking im 1960. With a de- 
tailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, 
Productions, and Commercial Capabilities; together 
— Personal Accounts of Kussian Travellers. By 
. G. RAVENSTEAN, F.L.G.S,, Corresp. F.G.8. Frank- 
on. With an Arrexprx, on the Navigation of the 
Gulf of the Amur, by Captain Prorz. 

Ga” For a Notice, see Quarrerty Review for July: 
p. 179, and following. 

London : Tuiiewer and Co., 60, Foternsstencun, 


SOCIE ry FOR PROMOTING | CHRISTIAN 
— 
N EW EDITIONS ol of the SOCIETY’S 
FA READING BOOKS without any abridgment, at 
the following greatly redaced prices 











PRICES 
First Reading Book, Part 1. ..........perdoz. @s. 6d. 
———--— Part iL. 068. aap Os, 6d. 
— Camplete - ocecce Is, 6d. 
Second Reading Book, Seriptural! and Miscel- 
laneous ae with exercises in Spell- 
ing . . each 0s. 4d, 
First Se que i ti ) ‘the Se: re ‘ond. Ite: 1ding Book - Os. 4d. 
Second Sequel to ditto catia” a 0s. 4d, 
Third Reading Book .. . - Qs. Sd. 
Supplement to the Third Reading Book » @s. 8d. 
Fourth Reading Bo@k.....+.scecescsess Os. Sd. 
Os, 8d. 





English History -. 
The usual allowances to “Members and the Trade. 
Derosrroxtes :—London: 77, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
and 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; amd sold 
by al) Booksellers. 


boursh edition, “post. 8¥0, price 4s. 6d., 


4 he - RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS 

ENQUIRY; er, the QUESTION STATED of 
KEASON, THE BIBLE, aad THE CHURCH. By 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Of this Work (fourth edition), which was supposed 
to be exhausted, and which the Auther declines to 
reprint, a remainder has been found in the Priuter's 
warehouse. 

Londen: £. T. Wurrriece, 175, Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, enlarg zed, price © “10s., 


KRADSHAW’S INVALIDS’ OOM- 
PANION to the CONTINENT, comprising general 

and Medical Notices of the Chief Places of Resort, with 
Remarks on Climate and Travelling, and Meteorological 





Tables. By EDWIN LEE, M.D., Member of several 
Medical Academies, &c., 
Ww. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet-street 
co eady, price 2s. 6d, 


ADAME C. APLIN’S Large and Beau- 
iV tifully Mustrated WORK on HEALTH and 
KEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 





Free Speech, conjoined with Christain Faith and Ca- 
tholic Feeling. 





FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 


London: W. Kerr and Co., Paternoster-row , Man- 
chester; Duxwma and Pauwer; Edimburgh: Mac- 
LAREN. 





Human Body. By the same Author, WOMAN AND 

HER WANTS. Price is 

Darron and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Amfhor, 
$8, Berners-streei, Ualond-street, W. 
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BELL & DALDY’S 


POCKET ‘VOLUMES. 
A Series of Select Worktof Favowrite Authors. 


—_— 

Tux intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series 
of Volumes adapted for general reading, moderate in 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a 
style fitting them to be permanently preserved. 

They do not profess to compete with the so-called 
cheap volumes. They believe that a cheapness which 
is attained by the use of inferior type and paper, and 
absence of care, and which results in volumes 
that no one cares to keep, is a false cheapness. They 
desire rather to produce books superior in quality, and 


ae chea, 

Each p Aa will be carefully revised by a competent 
editor, ng _— at the Chiswick Press on fine paper, 
with ne and ornaments and initial letters 
Bpectaly ned for this series. 

Boos OCKET VoLumes will include all meg of 

both copyright and non-copyright: Bio- 

graphy, History, Voyages, Travels, Poetry, sacred and 
secular, Books of Adventure, and Fiction. They will 
include Translations of Fore Books, and also such 
American Literature as may considered worthy of 


Publishers desire to respect the moral claims of 
authors who cannot secure legal copyright in this 
country, and to remunerate equitably those whose 
works they may reprint. 

The books will be issued at short intervals, in paper 
covers, at various prices, from 1s. to 3s. 6d., and in 
cloth top edge zilt t at 6d. per volume extra, half 
morocco, Roxburgh, 1s. extra; morocco, plain or 
antique, 4s. extra. 

Now Ready: 


Longfellow's Poems, 2s. 6d.|George Herbert's Poems, 2s. 
a & Paradise Lost,| George Herbert's Works, 3s. 

Lamb's —— from Shak- 
Milton’ 's Paradise 


Re- speare, % 


6d. 
il and other Southey’s | Lite of Nelson, 
28. 6d. | 2s. 6d. 


“* Robin Hood Ballads,” ‘The Midshipman,” ** Sea 
Songs,” and other Works, are in preparation. 
New and improved Edition. Super-royal 8vo, Orna- 
ment ding, 21s.; antique morocco, 51s, 6d., 


CHRISTMAS with the POETS: 
A COLLECTION of ENGLISH POETRY RELA- 
TING to the FESTIVAL of CHRISTMAS. Iilus- 
trated by Birket Foster, and with numerous Initial 
Letters and Borders beautifully printed in gold and 
colours by Edmund Evans. 


Just published, 8vo, 12s., 
THE EARLY and MIDDLE AGES 
of ENGLAND. 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, King's 
College, London. 

Just published, 8vyo, 10s. 6d., 


THE SPIRIT of the HEBREW 
POETRY. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of 
“The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” “ Ultimate 
Civilization,” &. 

Just published, 8vo, 12s., 


CIVILIZATION CONSIDERED as 


a SCIENCE in Relation to its Essence, its FE} 8, 


This day is published, in Three Volumes Octavo, price £2 2s., a 


LIVES OF LORD _ CASELEREAGH 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY. 

From the Original Papers of the Family, and other sources, embracing a full account of 
the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, and of the Congresses of, 
Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. 

By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr., D.C.L., 
Author of the “History of Europe.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
This day is published, 
NORMAN SINCLAIR. 
By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bothwell—a Poem,” &e. &c. 





ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











~ On’ Thursday, the 12th of tm ag will be published 
THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 


' ; Price Fourrence, of 
ALL THE 





YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 


CONTAINING : 
I. Picking up Soot and Cinders. IV. Picking up Waifs at Sea. 
Il. Picking up Evening Shadows. V. Picking up a Pocket-Book. 
ILI. Picking up Terrible Company. V1. Picking up Miss Kimmeens. 
VII. Picking up the Tinker. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW SERIAL, 


A STRANGE STORY, 


Will be completed in March, when 


A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS 


Will be commenced. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., also in Monthly Parts and rer mg A Volumes, at 26, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAut, 193, Piccadilly, W. 
———= ee 





and its End. ByGEORGE HARRIS, F.S.A., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 
Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.” 
Vol I. Advent to Easter. 8vo, lis. 
DENTON’S COMMEN TARY on the 
GOSPELS for the Sundays and other Holy Days of 
the Christian Year. (Vol. 17, is in the Press. 
Second Edition, improved, Two Vols. crown 8vo, 2Is, ; 
,antique calf, 368.; morocco, 42s., 
YOUNG'S DAILY READINGS for 


a YEAR on the Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


LIFE’S PROBLEMS. Second 
Edition, revised and Enlarged. 
Just published, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME; 
Or, A HOLIDAY in IRELAND im 1861. By Mre 


8vo, Ornamental cloth, pen, 68. ; antique morocco 


elegant, 17. Is., 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
MRS. GATTY,S PARABLES from NATURE; 
Witb Notes on the Natural History. Mlustrated by 
W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., 
E. Warren, W. Millais, and H. Calderon. 

Just published, Illustrated, crown Svo, 

AMONG THE TARTAR TEN TS; 
Or, THE LOST FATHERS. A Tale. By ANNE 
BOWMAN, Atthor of “Esperanza,” “ The Boy 
amy? = 

Sai 0, 10s. 6d., 

DOMESTIC LIFE in PALESTINE. 


By M. ©. ROGERS, 
Just p iblished, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
TEUTON. A ‘Poem. By CHRIS- 

oe J. REITHMULLER. 
crown 8vo, 6s., 


ublished, cro 
CHRISTOPHEROS, and other Poems. 
- f Se BSY- WALTER MANT, B.D., Archdeacon 


BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, London. 





= 





“This day is umene Se eond E ‘dition, : 3 vols., price This ds vy is beats d, in cloth, price 5s., 
a ¥e JERSES AND TRANSLATI 
ar A} ATIONS. By 
M BROWN AT OXFORD. By the V csc ’ 
Author of ‘‘ Tom Brown's School Days.” 
Cambridge: Macmiitan and Co., and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent- garden, London. 


The Ninth Thousand of \ 


Cambridge: Derrentox, Ber, and Co.; 
Londen: Beit and Daxpy. 


"This day is published, price 15s. 


PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. for 
the use of biblical students. By FREDERICK HENRY 
SCRIVENER, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Rector of St. Gerrans, Cornwall. 


Cambridge: Dgicuron, Bet, and Co. ; 
London: Bex. and DaLpy. 


Second Edition. This day is published, price 14s, 
BSERVATIONS on the ATTEMPTED 
APPLICATION of PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES 
to the THEORY and HISTORIC CRITICISM of the 
GOSPEL, By the late W. H. MILL, D.D., F.RAS, 
Professor of Hebrew in the U niversity of Cambridge. 
va aoetameil . —----—— | Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB, 
Now ready, 2 yols., demy 8vo, price 28s., cloth, M.A,, Perpetual Cur.te of Sheen, Staffordshire. 


ISTORY OF THE FOUR CON- Cambridge: De1aurox, BELL, and Co. ; 
QUESTS OF ENGLAND. By JAMES AUGUSTUS London: Buu. end Datpr. 
ST. JOHN. 

“Two volumes which reflect credit on the patience, 
research, industry, and learning of the author. . . To 
the four divisions in which the series of wars is por- - 
trayed, is given the interest and the warmth of a con- | Printed from Fraser’s Magazine. 
amd ho ng . St. John has done his work well | London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 
and honestly.” —Afhenwum, — ——— 

“The work, which will entitle Mr. St. John to a 
proud position among the historians of this or any | 
other age, is written in a chaste and classic style, the | 
events are truthfully and impartially described, and 
the deductions are drawn with logical accuracy.”— 
Weekly Times. 

Smirn, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
LETTER to EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., on the 
REVISED CODE of EDUCATION. Pp. 80, price 1s. 
Situ, E_per, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 
BSERVATIONS ON THE AMAL- 
GAMATION OF THE REGIMENTS OF ROYAL 
AND INDIAN ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS: With 
Proposals for an Improved Organization and System 
of Promotion for the British Artillery Service. By AN 


OFFICER. 
Surrn, E.per, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day, Two Volumes, post sy 0, 16s., 


OOD FOR NOTHING; or, Att Dows 
Hin. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. he 





This day, Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


ANADA: WHY WE LIVE IN If, 
AND WHY WE LIKE IT. By MRS, EDWARD 
COPLESTON. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Early in December, will be published, in post 5v0, 
cloth, antique, 
OMANTIC EPISODES OF 
CHIVALRIC AND MEDLEVAL FRANCE" 
Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE 
London: Grorce MaNwarina, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 


In a few days, will be published, in 8v0, cloth, 
j\DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico- 
Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 
London: Grorce MANWARING 
Strand. 


s. penne: 


8, King William-street, 











Lonpon: 
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